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Hotes. 


THE UNION JACK. 

A correspondent writing ante, p. 22, under the 
head of ‘ Naval Exhibition,’ calls attention to the 
abuse of this Jack committed by its introduction 
into fancy pictures of events which took place 
before it existed. George Chambers, painting in 
1838 the taking of Portobello in 1749, paid little 
attention to historical detail. The painter in 1891 
of a panorama of the battle of Trafalgar in 1805 
has paid attention, but with result as unsatis- 
factory to some people as an attempt made this 
year to depict an incident in the life of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary is to others. However, in the case 
of Trafalgar the artist had not the opportunity of 
antedating the Union on Jack or ensign. I would 
ask the same permission as that granted to your 
correspondent to notice, though from another point 
of view, “the treatment our renowned Union Jack 
in this present year of interest in our naval busi- 
ness receives, or the light in which it is heraldic- 
ally regarded by some of its pictorial exponents.” 

With regard to the latter, it is hardly too much 
to say that any jumble of red and white stripes on 
a blue ground is considered to answer the purpose. 
In the Royal Academy exhibition of this year was 
& picture called ‘ The Flag that braved a Thousand 
Years.’ The flag has the semblance of a blue 
ensign undergoing repair, which, after a thousand 





years’ service, it might well require. Accepting 
a thousand years as a poetical expression for the 
highest possible maximum of ninety, during which 
the blue ensign or any predecessor of the present 
pattern can have displayed its bravery, we still 
have an heraldic difficulty to contend with. The 
flag is in folds; but I can detect no fold which 
would account for the stripes of a real Union 
appearing as they do in the picture. In another 
picture, called ‘The Flagmaker,’ a woman is dis- 
playing a flag which never was on sea or land, 
but which she is evidently intending to pass off 
as a white ensign. Further observation, however, 
may reveal the intention of the artist. It will be 
seen that a troublesome small boy, who knows all 
about it, is pointing out the egregious errors that 
have been committed to an elderly boatman, who 
is preparing to look seriously into the matter. I 
do not think that in either of these cases there can 
have been an artistic wish to improve upon the 
work of the herald. Certainly in the designs of 
the colours of regiments of foot, shown in their 
published historical records, there can have been 
no attempt to secure pictorial effect at the expense 
of heraldic accuracy. Yet there are numerous 
instances in which heraldic accuracy has been com- 
pletely disregarded. Observe, again, the illustra- 
tion of the English Jack in Webster’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

Leaving pictorial for actual flags, it will gener- 
ally be found that the flagmaker of real life will 
provide you with a Jack or ensign correctly put 
together ; though I must admit that during the 
early days of the Kaiser’s visit an opulent firm 
within a stone’s throw of the United Service Club 
and the Junior ditto displayed an arrangement of 
red, white, and blue which could not have been 
got right without taking the flag to pieces and 
putting it together again. But as a rule, when 
you have once caught your Jack, you may con- 
fidently proceed to hoist him, the responsibility 
for further error resting with yourself. With an 
ensign it is difficult for you to go wrong without 
speedily becoming aware of it. Not so with the 
Jack. A study of the Jacks flying on public- 
houses and public grounds on gala days will show 
that in a large number of instances the obstacles 
that stood in the way of bending on the flag wrong 
have been successfully surmounted, and that it is 
flying reversed. The London Road Car Company 
when they started their flags were great sinners in 
this respect ; but I have not seen one wrong this 
year. The good example thus set, and continually 
on view all through London, ought to keep other 
Londoners from going wrong. But the same dis- 
respect to the flag sometimes occurs in high places. 
I have seen the Jack flying reversed from one of 
our first-class fortresses, and it was thus flown for 
many days on a building in the grounds at Chelsea 
during the Military Exhibition of last year. 

Is it superfluous to state in unheraldic language 
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the general features of the flag and the reasons for 
their arrangement? The old red cross of St. 
George, for England, on a white ground had 
received, at the time of the union with Scotland, 
the cross of St. Andrew, for that country—a cross 
which naturally fell into a diagonal position 
on the flag. It was shown white on a blue ground. 
The cross of St. George remained over all in its 
old position, separated from the new blue ground 
by a strip of white. With the union with Ireland 
came the invention of the cross of St. Patrick, a 
diagonal cross like St. Andrew’s, but red on a 
white ground. These two diagonal crosses take 
precedence alternately, which brings the white 
above the red at the hoist, or parts next the staff, 
the red above the white at the fly, or parts furthest 
from the flagstaff. The new red cross has, like the 
old one, to be separated from the blue ground by 
a strip of white. All of which is concisely expressed 
in the Order of Council quoted in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
7™ §S. iv. 486 :— 

“The Union Flag shall be Azure, the Crosses Saltire 
of St. Andrew and St. Patrick quarterly per Saltire, 
counterchanged, argent and gules, the latter fimbriated 
of the second, Surmounted by the Cross of St. George 
of the third, fimbriated as the Saltire,” 


The acute observer of the flags of the omnibuses 
aforesaid may detect an anomaly which is pointed 
out by Mr. McGeorge in his book on ‘ Flags,’ and 
which when once pointed out is obvious. The cross 
of St. George, instead of being fimbriated as the 
saltire, is fimbriated with a fimbriation just twice 
as broad, as though St. George were trying to 
regain some of the white ground which he lost on 
the occasion of the first union. This anomaly is 
not due to the omnibus company, who perform 
their missionary work for the existing flag in the 
best way open to them. Wherever the official 
flag flies, at home or abroad, it will be found in 
this respect to be flying in defiance of the Order 
in Council. Mr. McGeorge, in his interesting 
book, points out another official heraldic error, so 
curious as to deserve on its own account a record 
in ‘N. & Q.” Any one taking up a bronze coin of 
the present year will see that the saltire on the 
shield of Britannia is single. Does it belong to 
Scotland or to Ireland? Clearly to Ireland, for it 
is fimbriated. The argent of St. Andrew’s saltire 
would need no fimbriation to separate it from the 
azure field, but the gules of St. Patrick’s saltire 
does. It is Scotland, therefore, that is unrepre- 
sented on the shield. 

Following the lead of your correspondent, as well 
as common custom, I have, in writing of the Union 
flag, not hesitated to use the popular equivalent 


“Jack.” Mr. McGeorge defines the Union Jack as | 


a diminutive of the Union, and exclusively a ship 
flag, which ought never to be called the Union 
Jack except when it is flown from a jack-staff, a 
staff on the bowsprit or forepart of a ship. But 


Mr. McGeorge certainly does not look for the 
origin of the term “Jack” on the bowsprit or any 
other part of a ship, but in the jaque, or surcoat, 
which was worn over body armour, and on which 
heraldic bearings were displayed. There would 
seem no ground for restricting the term to a parti- 
cular purpose in a particular service. Nor, what- 
ever ship usage may be, is this, so far as I know, 
matter in which naval supremacy is claimed. 
KILLIGREW. 





*DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’: 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6t> S, xi. 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8. i, 25, 82, 342, 
376 ; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii. 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402: viii, 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342.) 

Vol. XXVII. 


P. 3b. Bishop Hinds sympathized with Colenso, 
and was chairman of a committee to support the 
Rev. C. Voysey in 1871. For his hymns see 
Miller, ‘Singers and Songs.’ 

P. 5. James Hinton. See Spectator, Septem- 
ber 13, 20, 1884. ‘Man and his Dwelling-place’ 
was 1857, not 1859; a second edition, modified, 
] 





872. 
‘ P. 7. J. H. Hinton. See Miller, ‘Singers and 
Songs.’ 
| Pp. 16-21. Hoadly had to abscond for fear of his 
life in some of the London riots. His books and 
| effigies were often burnt, ¢.g., at Exeter. (See a 
curious passage in J. Withers, ‘ Whigs Vindicated? 
second edition, 1715, p. 18.) Oxford opinion of 
|him, Amburst, ‘Terre Filius,’ 1726, i. 60, 157, 
178, ‘‘Malus logicus, pejor politicus, pessimus 
theologus”; wide influence of his teaching, Yorks, 
Arch. Jour., vii. 54. On his reply to Fleetwood’s 
‘Miracles,’ see Church, ‘Mirac. Powers,’ 1750, 
p. 337, n. One of the replies to his ‘ Essay on 
Government’ was ordered by Parliament to be 
| burnt (‘Tryal of Sucheverell,’ 1710, p. 456) 
| Hoadiy also published ‘Submission to the Civil 
| Magistrate,’ fourth edition; Sermon, Queen's 
| Accession, March 8, 1704/5; Sermon, Novem- 
ber 5, 1715, fourth edition ; Sermon, before the 
king, May 29, 1716, second edition ; Sermon on 
publick spirit, at St. James’s, Westminster, on St. 
| David’s Day, March 1, 1716, before the Society of 
Antient Britons, in honour of Her R.H.’s birth- 
day and the Principality of Wales; Sermon on 
|martyrdom of King Charles I., Westminster, 
January 30, 1720/1. His Sermon on the nature of 
| the kingdom or Church of Christ, March 31, 1717, 
| reached at least a fifteenth edition in the same 
| year. 
| Pp. 16-19. “St. Peter Poor.” Hoadly called # 
“St. Peter's Poor.” Ona pp. 124-5, “St. Peter the 
Poor.” 
P. 24b. Byron ridiculed Hoare’s Seatonian 
| Prize Poem in ‘Engl. Bards and Sc. Rev.’ 
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P. 26 b. In 1715 Henry Hoar, goldsmith, Fleet 
Street, was treasurer of a Society for Distributing 
the Book of Common Prayer in Scotland (Wells, 
‘Rich Man’s Duty’). 

P. 45. Hobbes. Sheffield, Duke of Bucking- 
bam, a disciple of his, has a poem in his praise. 
Morell, ‘Hist. Mod. Phil.,’ 1846, i. 86-90; Wilson 
and Fowler, ‘ Principles of Morals,’ 1886, i. 24-35 ; 
Sidgwick, ‘Hist. Ethics,” 1886; Tennemann, 
‘Manual Hist. Philos,’ 

P. 54b. Sir Philip Hoby. See Archeologia, 
vol. li. pp. 241-262. 

P. 57 b. Hodder’s ‘ Arithmetic’ is commended 
by Oldham, ‘Satires’ (Boileau 8), 

P. 65 b. G. C. Hodgkinson became head of the 
Hull College in 1840. He wrote ‘ Lays of Early 
Life,’ 1841 ; ‘Appeal to Common Sense in Behalf 
of the Rubric,’ 1845 ; and contributed a sermon to 
a collection edited by Alex. Watson, 1846. 

P. 77. Dr. Hody’s ‘Wish’ in Wrangham’s 
* Zouch,’ vol. i. p. Ixxi. 

Pp. 78-9, Barbara Hofland. See ‘N. & Q..,’ 
4% S. vi. 409, 557; 7 S. iii. 155, 364, 502; 
Zllustrated London News, April 29, 1848, p. 274; 
* Life of Mary Howitt.’ 

P. 89 b. Burke says that Hogarth’s idea of the 
line of beauty is extremely just (‘Sublime and 
Beautiful,’ part iii. § 15). V. Bourne addressed 
to him a Parainetikon in Latin verse, describing 
and praising his engravings (‘ Poematia,’ third edi- 
tion, 1743, pp. 134-5). 


P. 97 b. For the brother of Bishop Hogarth, see | 1605). 


Gent. Mag., March, 1868. 

P. 102 b. Sir J. W. Hogg prosecuted the noto- 
tious Gregory for libelling him in the Satirist. 

P. 107. Bishop Burnet gives a curious account 
of Holbein’s paintings at Basle (‘Letters from 
Switzerland,’ 1686, pp. 264-5). 

P. 116. Holcroft was ridiculed by Gifford in 
‘The Baviad.’ See Mathias, ‘Purs. of Lit.,’ 
p. 372. 

P. 121 b. Holder. Locke, who seems to have 
known the circumstances, says there were two 
deaf-mutes, one taught by Wallis, the other by 
Holder (‘ Letters,’ 1708, p. 333). 

P. 124a, For “ Winchester School” read Win- 
chester Scholars. 

P. 129. The best account of Holgate is in Wil- 
kingon’s ‘ Worthies of Barnsley,’ 1883, pp. 268-308. 
— wrote two letters to him (1602, pp. 121, 

4). 

P. 147 b. For “ house of St. John” read church 
of St. John. 

P. 152. Owen, in an epigram, says that Philemon 
Holland wrote “plenior” and “planior” than Pliny 
{1st Coll., ii. 162). 

P. 161 a. Flowers, plants, and animals, “ W. 
Hollar, inven., John Dunstall, fecit, P. Stent, 
excu.” “A New and Perfect Book of Beasts, &c., 
drawa by Wenceslaus Hollar; in lucem edite a 


| Petro Stent, Londini, 1663, sold by Iohn Over- 
ton, White-horse without Newgate, 1674.” 

Pp. 164 b, 165 b, 169 a, 170 b. Ifield, Isfield. 

P. 171. Holles. See Garth’s poem ‘ Claremont.’ 

Pp. 174 b, 331 b. For “Catholic” read Roman 
Catholic. 

P. 175 b, 1. 20 from foot. Correct the press. 

Pp. 192, 196. Holmes. “Had haughty Holmes 
but call’d in Spragg,” &c. (Rochester’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1707, p. 92). 

P. 204b. William Broome addressed his poem 
on the war in Flanders, 1710, to John Holt, Esq., 
of Redgrave Hall, in Suffolk. See Patrick’s 
‘ Autob.,’ 169-170. 

P. 226a. D. D. Home. See T. A. Trollope’s 
‘What I Remember.’ For “Monby” read Manby 
(xxiii. 335). 

P. 245 a, 1, 11 from foot, For 1833” read 1853 
(247 a). 

P. 249 b, Some error or omission about Sir G. E. 
Honyman’s death. 

P. 250 a, 1. 23. For “286” read 256. 

P. 25la, 1. 6. For “Crackenthorpe” read 
Crakanthorpe (xiii. 2). 

Pp. 258-261. Robin Hood. See Assoc. Archit. 
Soc. Papers, vii. 157-174; ‘N. & Q.,’ 7S. ix. 
226; Prof. Skeat’s notes on ‘Piers Plowman’ ; 
Brand, ‘Pop. Ant.’ (Bohn); Ingledew, ‘ Yks. 
Ballads,” 1860; Black’s ‘Guide to Yks.,’ 1858, 

. 143. Bishop Lewis Bayly condemns the 
“ Fooleries of Robin Hood” (‘ Practice of Piety,’ 
Robin Hood and his men at Nottingham, 
and Robin Hood in the May games at Wakefield, 
are mentioned by R. Brathwait in ‘Drunken 
Barnaby’ and ‘Strappado for the Diuell.’ The 
Rev. Thomas Smallwood, Nonconformist, who 
died near Wakefield in 1667, mentions Maid 
Marian in a MS, controversial treatise. Robin 
Hood’s well near Doncaster is mentioned by 
Brathwait and by Evelyn. 

P. 258 b. Robin of Redesdale is said to have 
been Sir Robert Hildyard (Poulson, ‘ Holderness,’ 
ii. 469) ; more likely than Sir William Conyers. 

P. 260 b, last line. For “Leodensis” read 
Leodiensis. 

P. 270. An account of Hood’s cross-staff in 
Blundevile’s ‘ Exercises,’ third edition, 1606. His 
transl. of Ramus is recommended in Peacham’s 
‘Compl. Gent.,’ 1622, p. 77. 

P. 286. Hooke. See Coleridge, ‘ Friend,’ ess. ii. 
8; Ray’s ‘Three Discourses’; Dryden’s ‘Virgil,’ 
pref. to ‘ Pastorals’; Leibnitz, ‘Theodicée,’ 1760, 
i. 112, n. 

Pp. 295-6. Tho. Hooker. See Baxter, ‘Reform’d 
Pastor,’ 1656, pp. 157, 322. 

P. 299. Hoole’s ‘Visible World’ was repr. so 
late as 1778. 

P. 303 a, |. 16. For “ Hooker” read Hooper. 

P. 331 b, 1. 19 from foot. For “ brother-in-law” 
read brother. 
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P. 338 b. George Hopkins signed the Worcester 
address at the end of Baxter’s ‘ Reform’d Pastor,’ 
1656. 

P. 543. There is a long account of Hoppner in 
the later editions of Gifford’s ‘ Meviad,’ which was 
dedicated to him. 

P. 348a. Sir Ralph Hopton. 

m ‘A Western Wonder.’ 

P. 353a. Andrew Horn. See Fortescue, ‘De 
Laudibus Legum Angl.,’ 1616, notes, pp. 3, 4. 

P. 356. Bishop Horne. See Miller, ‘ Singers 
and Songs’; ‘ N. & Q.’ 

P. 358 a. For “over the signature” read under 
the signature. 

P. 362b. Komensky. He is called Comenius 
on the title-page of the book mentioned (see 
299 b), and “ Rowbotham” appears as Robotham. 
There were many editions of this translation. 

P. 365 b, 1. 6. “There.” Where? 

P. 368. Horneck. ‘Fire of the Altar,’ four- 
teenth edition before 1728 ; versified by N. Munn, 
1735. ‘Crucified Jesus,’ repr. 1759, 1831, 1839 ; 
early editions had a frontispiece by W. Faithorne. 
He also published ‘ Honesty of the Protestant and 
Dishonesty of the Popish Divinity,’ 1681; four 
tracts: (1) ‘Revenge,’ (2) ‘ England and Rome,’ 
(3) ‘Conference with a Jesuit,’ (4) ‘ Dissuasive 
from Popery,’ 1697; ‘ Whole Concern of a Chris- 
tian,’ 1703; ‘Sermon on the Mount,’ 16mo., 1706; 
*True Interest of Families,’ pref. by H., 1692; 
James Kirkwood’s ‘Family Book,’ pref. by H., 
1693 ; Sermon on martyrdom of Charles I., 1682; 
Sermon on Easter Day, March 27, 1687 (repr. by 
H. Hills, 1708) ; Sermon on consecration of Bishop 
Burnet, Fulham, 1689 ; Funeral Sermon for Lady 
Arabella Lacy, Shipton, Oxon., 1695. There is 
an ‘ Epistola Gratulatoria’ to him by Samuel 
Andreas, 4to., Marburg, 1690. See Evelyn’s 
‘Diary,’ March 18, 1683; November 19, 1699. 
“Young Mr. Horneck” issued a Funeral Sermon 
for Lady Guildford, Wroxton Abbey, Oxon., 1699; 
possibly some of the above may also be his. 

P. 369. Horner. See Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ 65, 66; 
Coleridge, ‘ Table-Talk.’ 

Pp. 384-5. Some curious criticisms of Bishop 
Horsley’s sermons and speeches in Mathias, ‘ P. of 
L.,’ 183, 315, 397, 430. 

P. 389 b. Epilogue to ‘ Lucius,’ spoken by Mrs. 
Horton, in Prior's ‘ Poems,’ fol., 1718, pp. 276-7. 

P. 392. Dr. Tho. Horton. Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 
14. 

P. 394. John Hosier, of London, and his ship 
“cui Domine nomen,” 1656, see ‘ Liters Crom- 
wellii,’ 1676, p. 189. 

P. 407 a. For “ Cottenham ” read Cottingham. 

P. 418. Bishop Hough. Shenstone speaks of 
the time when “pious Hough Vigornia’s mitre 
wore” (Elegy xv.). See ‘Worcester’ in “ Dio- 
eesan Histories,” S.P.C.K.; Amburst, ‘Terre 
Filius,’ 1726, i. 15. 


See Denham’s 


ig any particular cult are described with an ait 


P. 422, Garth ridicules Houghton the apothe- 


cary. 

Pp. 427-8. Hoveden. The v represents u, and 
in modern writing ought to have been Houeden, 
i.e., Howden. So Varvicensis, Warwick. 

W. C. B. 
Vol. XXVIL 


P. 39b, Il. 23 and 30. The dictionary writers 
seem determined to turn Bishopthorpe into 
Bishopsthorpe. The Daily News, in its obituary 
notice of Archbishop Magee, shares their error. 

P. 100 a, 1. 48, For “1328” read 1308. 

P. 140 b, 1. 5 from bottom. For “fifth Earl of 
Bothwell” read first Zarl of Bothwell of the second 
creation. 

P. 145 b, 1. 19. For “titles were” read title was. 
The writer seems to imagine that the barony of 
Hailes would naturally have descended to Francis 
Stewart Hepburn, a bastard. 

P. 193 a, |. 2. For “are” read is. 

P. 206 b. The ruins of Houghton House may 
still be seen. The lands are surely not to be con- 
founded with Ampthill Park, where there is a 
house once tenanted by Lord Wensleydale, and 
now let by the Duke of Bedford to Mr. William 
Lowther. 

P. 207 a, 1. 4. What is the true version of this 
epitaph? Many editions give “sable” as the 
third word of the first line, and “learn’d” as the 
first word of the fifth. 

P. 403 b, 1. 3, sqqg. This account is inconsistent 
with that given in ‘l'revelyan’s ‘ Life of Macaulay.’ 
Clearly Macaulay’s refusal to disclose what passed 
in private conversation was the reason why Hill 
withdrew his charge. That the charge was true is 
indicated by Macaulay’s letter to Lord Lansdowne, 
in which he speaks of “all the foolish, shabby things 
that I had heard Sheil say at Brooks's.” See ‘ Life,’ 
vol. i. pp. 358-9. J. §. 

Westminster. 


P. 35. Ravenspur or Ravenspurn (both of which 
are correct, and W. C. B. is wrong) is the old 
name of our modern Spurn Head. Has Prof. 
Tout ever heard of one William de la Pole, a 
wealthy merchant of the town (and not “ village”) 
of Ravenser? It sent two members to Parliament. 
Cf. ‘The Parliamentary Representation of York- 
shire,” by G. R. Park (Hull, 1886). L. L, K. 


Errors or Avutnors In Roman RitvaL.— 
English (Protestant, of course) novelists are great 
| delinquents in the matter of Roman ritual, and & 
| list of their misrepresentations would form amusing 
| addenda to the ‘Curiosities of Literature.’ Com- 
| plete historical accuracy is not, of course, to be 





expected from writers of fiction, but one looks for 
| truthfulness of detail when the rites and ceremonies 
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by the following passage from ‘The Tower of 
London,’ descriptive of Underbill’s examination in 
St. John’s Chapel in the White Tower: ‘‘ As he 
entered the sacred structure, a priest advanced with 
holy water, but he turned aside with a scornful 
look. Another, more officious, placed a consecrated 
wafer to his lips, but he spat it out.” 

My surprise isall the greateratthe crass ignorance 
exhibited in the second sentence of the quotation, 
as Ainsworth was noted for the trouble to which 
he put himself to ensure veracity of assertion. I 
have heard that when engaged on the work under 
discussion, he made more than one journey to the 
Tower to verify his data. Had he been as careful 
in this case, he would have learned that no priest 
could administer “a consecrated wafer” to any 
unreconciled heretic, still less to such a one as the 
“Hot Gospeller.” Nor does the qualification of 
officiousness take the edge off the blundering im- 
putation. No Roman priest, either then or now, 
would be guilty of such a desecration. I am not 
holding a brief for the Roman clergy, to whose 
communion I do not belong, but I am contending 
for what I may term similarity of incident even in 
fiction. Novels ought to hold up the mirror to 
facts as well as to Nature. J. B.S. 

Manchester. 


Tae Heirs or Montezoma.—This cutting is 
sufficiently interesting to be preserved in “ Captain 
Cuttle’s journal ”:— 


“The American correspondent of the Manchester 
Examiner writes :—‘ It is a curious fact, and one not 
generally known, that for 365 years past, the various 
Governments of Mexico, no matter whether Colonial, 
Imperial, or Republican, have continued paying large 

nsions to the heirs of Montezuma. Several of the 
amily reside on this side of the Atlantic, while others 
live in Spain. The principal member of the Spanish 
branch of the house was the old Duke of Montezuma, 
who died a few months ago, and arrangements have 
just been completed through the Spanish Legation at 
Mexico for the continuance of his pension to his children, 
In addition to the latter the Spanish descendants of the 
Aztec monarchy include the Marquis of Aguila Fuerete, 
the Marquis of Castellanos, and the Count of Miravalle. 
It is noted as a remarkable fact that in 365 years there 
has only been one instance of a marriage uniting any 
two branches of the Montezuma family, this being the 
union of Don Luis Sierre y Hocasitas with Maria Dolores 
Abadiano, which took place last winter.’ ” 

J. J. 8. 


Taroncep.—I do not imagine a writer or reader 
of the present time would think there was any- 
thing to remark upon in this word. One constantly 
meets with sentences such as the following in the 
newspapers: ‘* As it was bank holiday the rail- 
Way stations were thronged.” It would seem that 
sixty years ago this good old word had not gained 
& sure footing in society. Ralph Thoresby, writing 
in his diary in 1677, said, “ At the Glasshouse 
Lecture, forenoon, though it was thronged.” To 
this passage the learned editor has attached the 





following note: ‘‘Thoresby affected to use the 
uncouth but forcible expressions of his native 
tongue.” See ‘ Diary of Ralph Thoresby, F.R.S., 
Author of the ‘‘ Topography of Leeds,”’ edited by 
Rey. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., vol. i. p. 4, 

EpwarD Pracock. 


Stove Corrins.—The following is a cutting 
a the Wilts and Gloucestershire Standard of 
une 27 :— 


“A discovery of great interest to archzologists has 
just been made at Malmesbury. In order to enlarge his 
premises, Mr. J. Moore, of the Bell Hotel, has pulled 
down two adjoining cottages, and the labourers in the 
employ of the builders while excavating underneath the 
foundation discovered two stone coffins, the lid of each 
of which weighed from seven to nine cwt. In these 
were found from sixteen to seventeen perfect skeletons 
with remarkably fine sets of teeth, scarcely one being 
missing, although it is supposed the bodies must have 
been buried over a thousand years. The dividing wall 
between the hotel and the cottages was six feet thick, 
and on this being removed underneath the centre of it 
was found a shaft, fourteen inches by twelve, beautifully 
walled up, leading, it is supposed, to a chamber or sub- 
terranean passage. We understand that the Vicar, who 
is very interested in the discovery, has expressed his 
opinion that thisis the site of the Malmesbury Castle which 
was built by Roger, Bishop of Salisbury, for the purpose 
of defending the Abbey, and that it will help the 
Archeological Society to trace a more correct history of the 
western part of that grand old building. On the skeletons 
being found they were carefully collected by Mr. Moore, 
and the Rev, G, Windsor Tucker at once visited the spot 
and gave orders for a grave to be dug near the Russian 
gun in the churchyard for their interment, Subsequently 
more ekeletons were found and a second grave had to 
be dug. The discovery altogether bas excited great 
interest.” 

CeLer eT AvDAX. 


** Trust” Ruymes.—In a riverside inn, up the 
** Back Water” at Norwich, known as the “‘ Gate 
House,” is the following versified rendering of the 
familiar “Old Trust is Dead: Bad Pay killed 
him ”:— 

In Blissful Memory. 

The sun shone bright in the glorious sky, 
When I found that my barrels were perfectly dry. 
They were emptied by Trust; but he’s dead and gone 


ome, 
And I’ve used all my chalk to erect him a tomb, 


H. H. §. 


Tuomas Bray, D.D. (1656-1730).—It may be 
of interest to note, as an addition to the account 
of him appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog,,’ vol. vi. 
p. 239, that Thomas Bray, of St. Martin in the 
Fields, D.D., married in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, on 
Nov. 3, 1698, Agnes Sayers, of St. James’s, Clerken- 
well, co. Middlesex. Daniet HipweEt1. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Gartn’s ‘ Dispensary.’—In Mr. Courthope’s 
‘Life of Alexander Pope,’ we read (p. 106) that 
“it [t.¢, Garth’s ‘ Dispensary’) can only claim 
to be remembered to-day through a few hints 
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that it appears to have given to the author of the 

*Dunciad.’” Surely we may add to this, “and 

the line adopted from it (third canto) in Cowper’s 

exquisite little poem, ‘On the receipt of my 

Mother’s Picture,’ ” W. T. Lywy. 
Blackheath. 


Paratrtet Passaces.—In Henri Murger’s 
‘Scenes de la vie de Bohéme there are several 
passages which recall parts of Musset’s poems. 
Here is one of the most striking :-— 

* Mais a cette petite table ou ils étaient assis v 
s'asseoir et s’attabler convive mélancolique le fantéme 
du passé disparu.”—‘Scénes de la vie de Bohéme, 
xxii. 2. 

And— 
A lage ot l’on est libertin, 
Pour boire un toast en un festin, 
Un jour je soulevai mon verre. 
En face de moi vint s’asseoir 
Un convive vétu de noir, } 
Qui me ressemblait comme un frére. 
* La Nuit de Décembre.’ 
Later in the same chapter the lovers, like the poet, 
burn the relics of their past amours. 
T. P. Armstrone. 


Eritapn on A Sirent May.—At Finchinfield, 
Essex, is the following inscription :— 

«Here lies William Kempe, Eaq., pius, just, hospit- 
able, master of himself, so much that what others ecarce 
doe by force and penalties he did by a voluntary con- 
stancy, hold his peace for seaven yeares, who was in- 

erred June 10, 1628, aged 73.” 
Apert HartTsHorne. 


Sr. Swirnin: Lonpon Stoye.—This church, 
facing Cannon Street Station, is rendered famous 
by its outer wall containing the celebrated 
**Saxvm Londiniense,” or London Stone, which 
has above it two inscriptions for the information 
of the passing traveller. I send annexed the 
English one, leaving the Latin for the benefit of 
your learned readers, who may go and read the 
same at their pleasure :— 

“London Stone. Commonly believed to be a Roman 
work long placed about xxxv feet hence towards the 
Sovth West and afterwards bvilt into the wall of this 
Chvrch was for more carefv! protection and transmission 
to future ages better secvred by the Chyrchwardens in 
the year of OVR LORD. MDCCcLXIx.” 

The extra security took the shape of a substantial 
iron railing. The church is open daily, and is 
well worthy of a careful inspection. The chancel 
windows illustrate ‘ Abraham and Isaac,’ ‘ Moses 
and the Brazen Serpent,’ and ‘The Crucifixion,’ 
and were dedicated to the memory of the parents 
of the Rev. H. G. Watkins, M.A., for forty-four 
years rector of the parish. The south windows 
are also beautiful specimens of stained glass, and 
represent ‘The Adoration of the Magi.’ They 
were the gift of a prominent parishioner, Mr. John 
Land, of Cannon Street, and are in loving memory 





of his wife Prudence. The ceiling is a splendid 
example of the “‘ golden starred” decoration, with 
circular portraits of the Evangelists. There are 
various monumental tablets of the customary 
kind, that perhaps most remarkable for its work- 
manship being the memorial to “ Michael Godfrey, 
elected the first Deputy-Governour of the Banck 
of England,” who met with an untimely end by 
means of a cannon ball in Flanders, whither he 
had gone on the service of His Majesty, a.p. 1691. 
D. Harrison. 


Ewe=Penrect or ‘‘ Owe.”—This is the form 
used by one of our servants, who is a Norfolk 
woman. It is not given in Forby’s ‘ Vocabulary 
of East Anglia.’ Is it peculiar to East Anglia, or 
in use elsewhere ? F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Sqvuas Pir.— 

Cornwall squab pie, and Devon whitepot brings. 
King, ‘ Art of Cookery’ (quoted in Richard- 
son’s ‘ Dictionary,’ s.v. “ Squab”). 

** Fat was the feasting, and loud was the harping, in 
the halls of Alef, King of Gweek. Savoury was the smell 
of fried pilchbard and hake ; more savoury still, that of 
roast porpoise ; most savoury of all, that of fifty huge 
squab pies, built up of layers of apples, bacon, oniona, 
and mutton, and at the bottom of each a squab, or 
young cormorant, which diffused both through the pie 
and through the ambient air a delicate odour of mingled 
guano and polecat.”—Charles Kingsley, ‘ Hereward the 
Wake,’ chap, v. 

If squab pies are still ‘‘to the fore” in Corn- 
wall, 1 presume the “young cormorant,” which, 
according to Kingsley, originally gave its name to 
the pie, is no longer one of the ingredients. 

JonaTHaNn Bovucuier. 


Sryep=Apvancep. (See 7" S. xi. 461.)—I 
noticed lately that Mr. S. Arnorrt, in the article 
on ‘ Taverner’s “ Postils,”’ quotes Taverner thus: 

“*Thargument.—Of the commission that Chryste 

gave to hys Apostles And how Chryste styed up to 
heaven.’ Sty, a ladder; Halliwell’s ‘ A. and P. Diction- 
ary. 
Surely the suggestion of a ‘‘ladder” in con- 
nexion with the Ascension has never before been 
mooted. Is not the word styed rather the modern 
survival of the A.-S. verb stigan, to ascend? 
The word has peculiar interest for myself, as I have 
been long vainly in search of late representatives 
of this once widely-used verb, and wondered over 
its seemingly utter extinction. I say “ seemingly 
utter extinction,” but, like so many other good 
English words, it probably lives on, disguised and 
unsuspected, in the phrase “ well stricken in years,” 
where the r is intrusive. Compare the Swedish 
parallel ‘‘ Alderstigen ”—sticken in eld = advanced 
in age. The latest instance I know of isin Spenser's 
* Faerie Queene,’ bk. i. canto xi. verse 25:— 


Thought with his winges to stye above the ground, 
Prof. Skeat allows the meaning of “advanced 
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in years” to the above phrase, but derives stricken 
from an A.-S. verb strican, to advance, &c.; but 
in view of the fact that none of the other Teutonic 
tongues has this verb, surely it is more reason- 
able to conclude that there is here a popular (or 
scribe’s) confusion of this word with strike even 
so early as A.-S. times, if the quoted strican goes 
so far back. F, T. Norris. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of oniy private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Name or Writer Wantep.—In the Edin- 
burgh Review of October, 1813, vol. xxii. No. xliii. 
article xii. p. 226, occurs the following, in a review 
of Madame de Staél’s De l’Allemagne’:— 

“There is a writer now alive in England, who has 
published doctrines not dissimilar to those which Mad, 
de Staél ascribes to Schelling. Notwithstanding the 
allurements of a singular character, and an unintelligible 
style, his paradoxes are probably not known to a dozen 
persons in this busy country of industry and ambition. 
Ina bigotted age, he might have suffered the martyr- 
dom of Vanini or Bruno, In a metaphysieal country, 
where a publication was the most interesting event, and 
where twenty Universities, unfettered by Church or 
State, were hotbeds of speculation, he might have 
acquired celebrity as the founder of a sect,” 

a & 


To whom does this refer ? 

EMMANUEL Ge1neL.—Has an English edition of 
this German poet’s collected works been issued, or 
a volume of selections ? : 


Tae Ery Portrait or SHaxspeare.—This 
portrait was given to the museum of Shakespeare’s 
birthplace at Stratford by Mr. Henry Graves, one 
of the trustees. He bought it at the Bishop of 
Ely’s sale as a contemporary and probably a 
genuine portrait of Shakespeare. How long was 
it in the collection of the bishop? When and how 
did he secure it? Is anything known of its history 
and date? How was it described at the sale? It 
seems to have been known about 1846-7, and to 
have been sold about 1864. Este. 


Tennyson’s Poems: TRanstatTions.—Which of 
Lord Tennyson’s poems have been translated into 
any foreign language other than ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ 
into German by Prof. Delius, of Bonn (see 
‘N. & Q.,’ 4™ S. xii. 386), and ‘Enoch Arden’ 
into Norwegian by Andreas Munch (see Mr. 
Edmund Gosse’s ‘ Northern Studies,’ ed. 1890, 
p. 26)? I do not speak of translations into Greek 
and Latin. JonaTHan Bovucuierr. 


_ Cot. Burteicu.—I should be glad of informa- 
tion about a certain Col. Burleigh, who was hung 
either in the rebellion of 1715 or in that of 1745. 

M. C. Owen. 


“Cooxe’s Pocket Epitions.”—I should be glad 
to know how many of these charming little volumes 
were published by C. Cooke, both those of “ Select 
British Poets” and others, They are embellished 
with engravings by T. Kirke (a pupil of Cosway), 
by R. Corbould, E. Burney, &c. 

Harotp Mater, Colonel. 


RuyMep CuHronicLe or Eneiisn SoveREIGNs. 
—Copies of Leigh Hunt’s early publications are 
not so common as they were half a century ago; 
| but perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may have 
| Feady access to the Companion, and will kindly 

copy out for the behoof of other readers, mysel. 
for one, a rhyming chronicle of the sovereigns of 
| England, whereof I remember only a few tersely 
characteristic lines of description. These isolated 
verses are “Stephen, who everything but virtue 
knew,” “The British Bluebeard, fat, and full of 
ire,” ‘‘Anna, made great by conquering Marl- 
borough,” and so, coming down to the Georges, 
with the last of whom it stops :— 

George, vulgar soul, a woman-hated name : 

A second, fonder of his fee than fame: 

A third, too weak, instead of strong, to swerve: 

And fourth, whom Canning and Sir Will preserve ! 
If I ever read again these rhymes of my boyhood 
through the kindly agency of ‘N. & Q.’ I shall 
indeed be delighted. G. T. 


Mary Hewirt.—Information sought as to the 
parentage and pedigree of Mary Hewitt, said to 
have been the belle of the Isle of Wight at the 
end of last century, who made a runaway marriage 
with a captain (naval) John Campbell, brother of 
Campbell of Carradale, Argyllshire. She had a 
brother Jacob. Kindly address A. C. Bratr. 

Whalley House, Manchester. 


Bropiz.—I am tracing out the pedigree of a 
branch of this family, and I particularly want in- 
formation about the Irish Brodies. Can any of 
your correspondents who take an interest in genea- 
logy help me? I suppose they are a branch of the 
great Scotch clan of Brodie. Was it during the 
Jacobite disturbances that they settled in Ireland ? 

G. T. Bropre. 





17, Wellesley Grove, Croydon, 


Frog Layze.—Whereabouts was Frog Lane, 
leading to Hampstead, in which John Everett, the 
| highwayman, stopped two horsemen, who delivered 

their watches and about a pound in silver, in the 
early part of the year 1729? C. A. Ware. 
| Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop. 





*Portic Essays on Nature, MEN, AnD 
Morats.’—A quarto tract of twenty-eight pages, 
| bearing this title, with the addition of “ Essay IL. 
i= Dr. Askew of Newcastle. Printed for R. 
Akenhead, jun., in Newcastle upon Tyne, and C. 
| Hitch, in London. mpcct.,” has come into my 
| possession, Ona the title-page is a copper-plate 
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engraving, with the signatures “F. Hayman im. 

et del.,” and “C. Grignion sculp.” Name of 

author desired. RicnarD WELForD. 
Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Tuomas Reap Kemp anp THe Rev. Grorce 
Barinc.—What were the peculiar tenets of the 
short-lived sect which they founded in the second 
or third decade of this century? G. F. R. B. 


Syow Crrstats.—Where are these first de- 
picted in any European book, and what is the date 
of the first use of their forms in decorative art? 
In the decoration of a Japanese sword-guard of the 
last century in my possession there are some ten 
forms of them most minutely copied in silver upon 
an iron ground, representing the sky with moon 
and stars. Maxcus B. Hoiss. 


Nicnotas Vanaxer, Artist.—Particulars are 
requested concerning the life and productions of 
this artist, whose name appears at the back of an 
excellent oil portrait of the Scuart period which 
was —— many years ago at the sale of the 
late mn Dickinson, of Ware, Hertfordshire. 

OK 


Torquay. 


Earty Jews in Iretanp.—I shall feel much 
obliged to any literary Irish correspondent able 
to cast some further light on the following scrap, 
which I quote from Chas. O'Conor’s ‘ Annales 
Innisfalenses,’ vol. ii. p. 81, anoo 1062:—“ Five 
Jews came to Ireland from over the sea, offering 
handsome presents to Tordelbach O'Brian, but 
were again expelled over the sea.” What truth is 
there in this statement; and are there any other 
references to early Jews in Ireland ? 

M. D. Davis. 


Jetaro Tott.—Dr. Jobnson, speaking of Tull, 
says :— 

“ His grave is undetermined. If he died at Shalborne, 
there is no trace of his burial in the parish register. 
The tradition of the neighbourhood is that he died and 
was buried in Italy. His deeds, his triumphs, were of 
the peaceful kind, with which the world in general is 
little enamoured ; but their results were momentous to 
his native land, His drill has saved to it in seed alone 
the food of millions, and his horse-hoe system, by 
which he attempted to cultivate without manure, taught 
the farmer that deep ploughing and pulverization of the 
soil render a much smaller application of fertilizers 
necessary.” 

Do any of your readers know where and when 
this experimental agriculturist was born ; and has 
any trace of his burial been discovered ? 

W. Lovett. 

Temple Chambers. 


Baronets’ Wipows.— The question as to whether 
& baronet’s widow who marries for her second hus- 
band an untitled gentleman is at liberty to retain 


me, My reply was that “whatever a woman gains 
by her first marriage she loses by a second.” In 
reply, however, the husband of a baronet’s widow 
quotes the following extract from Kelly’s ‘ Hand- 
book ’:— 

“The widow of a peer or a knight may retain her 
title, notwithstanding her second marriage, but she does 
20 only by courtesy, The widow of a baronet, however, 
enjoys her precedence for life by right.” 

Is this so? I own that I doubt the assertion. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
‘Windsor Peerage’ Office, 214, Piccadilly. 


Oricin or Bont.—Mr. Felix Joseph, writing 
in Truth of Jane 18 (p. 1268), remarks 
“that the word BuAl is a mere corruption of Boule, the 
world-renowned manufacturer of marqueterie in tortoise- 
shell and brass, whose productions were always known 
by his name.” 
Mr. Sala, on the contrary, states in ‘ Echoes of the 
Week’ (June 20), 
“that it is not unlikely that he (Boule) or his family 
may have come from the hamlet of Buhl in Alsace, or 
from Buhl in the Grand Duchy of Baden, and that he or 
his father chose to Gallicize the Teutonic Bubl into 
Boule.” 
Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ may be able to 
say which of these statements is correct. 

T. OC. 
Dublin, 


Sermons py Martin Lutnaer.—Can any of 
your readers inform me as to the value of a volume 
of sermons by Martin Luther, published, in the 
original, from the Heidelberg Press in 1545 ? 

DonaLp Murr. 


Kawnape.—In thewillof John Den, of Leyestofte, 
“To St. Margaret’s in Leyestofte a clothe for the 
kanape price 4/., or more if need be.” What is 
the “kanape” ? H. A. W. 


[Is not this an eccentric spelling of canopy ?) 


Sreet Encravines, 1799-1801.—Published by 
|R. Ackermann, 101, Strand, London. Size of 
| plate, about 21 in. by 15in. The subjects repre- 

sent cavalry charges, &c., and illustrate uniforms, 
}arms and all accoutrements. The horses are 

splendidly drawn. The steel plates appear to 
| have been coloured brown, and represent coloured 
| prints. The artists include Bluck, Ziegler, and 
Merke, and the painter is Gessner. I note that 
the letters “R.A.” have been stamped in after the 
engravers’ names later than the date of publication. 
Can you give me any information anent the artists! 
I have some twenty different pictures. 

Joun THompson, JON. 
57, New Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Wuirsuy Day. (See 7S. xi. 506.)—MayI 








ask what authority there is for thus printing Whit- 
sunday? I know it is becoming fashionable t 
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form; but why? Whitsunday is White Sunday, 
not Whitesun Day, and the derivative Whitsun 
week (to which the above form seems due) is but 
an abbreviation of Whitsunday’s week. On this 
point Prof. Skeat speaks with even unusual 
emphasis. Whitsun Day, therefore, is Whitsun- 
day’s Day, which (as Euclid says) is a Y: . 


Apxtnson Famity.—In the churchyard of St. 
James, Great Grimsby, lying flat on the ground, 
though formerly, I am informed, resting on stone 
pillars, is a large stone slab bearing the following 
inscription :— 

In Memory of 
Thomas Adkinson 
Esqr Dean Street, St. Ann’s 
Westminster. He died 
13t» April 1807 
aged 62 years. 

Can any of your readers kindly give me any 
information respecting this family; also how it 
was that the interment took place at Grimsby 7— 
as I cannot discover any connexion of the family 
with the borough, without a marriage which took 
place in the parish church of St. James on Jan. 24, 
1638/9, between Gregory Adkinson and Dorcas 
Haward relates to the said family. 

Wm. Moore. 

1, Cavendish Street, Grimsby. 


Bata-cuaP: Bartu-praick.—Why is a pig’s 
face called a bath-chap, and a brick manufactured 
from mud and sand taken from the shore at Bridge- 
water a bath-brick? There are also many other 
articles which are or were in common use with 
the prefix Bath; for instance, bath-buns, bath- 
chairs, bath-post, &c. Can any reason be assigned ? 
These articles, and some others, unlike Bath-stone, 
have, so far as I can ascertain, no particular con- 
nexion with the city whence they take their name. 

EverarD Home CoLemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Writinos ox Meat.—In one of the Whitechapel 
private slaughter-houses a coloured costumed 
native may be seen marking in black ink the sides 


of recently killed beef. I am informed that the 
Peninsular and Oriental steamers use such marked 
or lettered meat for some of their Oriental crews or 
passengers. It is rumoured that this language is 
Gugerati, stating that this marked meat has been 
killed by a Mahometan. Others profess that these 
writings mean “ bread,” or food generally. I am 
anxious for full explanations of these customs and 
writings, J. Lawrence-Hamitton, M.R.C.S. 
30, Sussex Square, Brighton. 


An Otp Socnprat.—In front of Bemersyde 
House (a venerable keep situated close to Dry- 
burgh Abbey) there standsa sundial. In shape it is 
Octagonal, and on the lower side it gradually tapers 
in the form of an inverted octagonal pyramid. 





On each side of the base and of the pyramid there 
is a sundial, and on the top, placed in a slanting 
position, there is another, thus making seventeen 
dials in all. Is this a common form of construction ; 
and was any special benefit derived from this multi- 
tude of dials? I may add that the numerals on each 
face are differently placed, and do not seem to have 
| intelligible relationship. W. E. Wuitson. 
lawick. 


Portrait oF Sir Toomas Hankey WanTED. 
—At Bourton House, Gloucester, are portraits of 
Sir Henry Hankey (1668-1733), Sir Joseph Hankey 
(1696-1769), and at Fetcham Park, Leatherhead, 
is a portrait of Thomas Hankey (1740-1793). I 
should be much obliged if any of your readers 
could inform me of any portrait of Sir Thomas 
Hankey (1703-1770), or of Sarah his wife, who 
died 1762, elder daughter of Sir John Barnard 
(1685-1764) ; also if any reader can say who Sir 
John Barnard married. 

Henry Avters Hankey. 





Replies, 


CHAUCER AND EWELINE, NEAR WOODSTOCK 
(7 S, xii. 47.) 

Chaucer died Oct. 25, 1400, in a house of which 
the site is now covered by Henry VII.’s Chapel ; 
he was buried at the entrance of St. Benedict’s 
Chapel, in the Abbey. In 1555 Nicholas Brigham 
set up @ monument to Chaucer’s memory of a style 
of an intermediate period, probably of about the 
date of 1475, and not, as might have been expected, 
of the time of Brigham. 

From the ‘Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London,’ edited for the Camden Society by J. G. 
Nichols in 1852, we learn that in 1547 “all the 
tomes” were “ pullyed up” “in the church that 
was some tyme the Gray Freeres, and solde.” 
Among the ‘‘ raised tombs” were at least three 
to the memory of distinguished men who died 
respectively in 1470, 1477, and 1485, either of 
which may be the very one set up in Chaucer's 
memory. The tombs and gravestones turned out 
from the famous Carthusian church, amounting 
to a hundred and fifty in number, were sold for 
fifty pounds. The late Mr. M. H. Bloxam con- 
tributed an interesting paper on Chaucer’s monu- 
ment to the Archeological Journal, vol. xxxviii. 
p. 361, from which I have gathered some of these 
particulars. 

Now with regard to “Chaucer and Eweline, near 
Woodstock.” There’is no such place as Eweline, 
but there is Ewelme, which is twenty-five miles 
as the crow flies from Woodstock. In Ewelme 
Church is the brass of Thomas Chaucer, son of the 
poet, lord of the manor, and patron of the church. 
He is represented in a complete suit of plate. He 
died in 1434, having married Matilda, daughter 
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and coheir of John Burgherst, of Ewelme. By 
his wife Matilda, who died about 1436, Thomas 
Chaucer left a daughter Alice, who married William 
de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk, and with him founded 
the hospital at Ewelme. 

Abert HARTSHORNE. 


Sir W. Scott was a novelist ; to such 
Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit equa potestas— 

of which licence he has availed himself in ‘ Wood- 
stock.’ He was not at Woodstock before writing 
that work. Mr. Bovucuter will find it impossible 
to reconcile the statements in the book with 
general or local history or with the topography of 
the county. It has been shown that there is a 
confusion in it of two generations of the Lees ; that 
the incumbent of the church of the name given has 
no existence, ror his title either; that there is 
no tomb of Chaucer at Woodstock, or near it; 
that Ewelme, where Chaucer the poet was not 
buried, is twenty miles off; that Chaucer has no 
connexion with Woodstock except as a possible, or 
probable, visitor to the court at the ancient manor. 

The Chaucer who was connected with Wood- 
stock first was Thomas Chaucer, of Ewelme, who 
obtained a grant of the manor in 1411. He was 


possessed of Ewelme, where he was buried, with 


some generations of the De la Poles, his descend- 
ants. Their tombs exist in the parish churcb. 
On Thomas Chaucer’s tomb are the (qy.) Chaucer 
arms, which have been brought into connexion 
with the question of relationship between him and 
the poet, which is, I think, now not accepted com- 
monly. 

All this has been brought out, partly by Sir 
N. H. Nicolas, more completely by Dr. Furnivall 
and others. No attention is to be given to the 
illustrators of or commentators on the novels, nor 
to mere popular writers, whose persistency is 
sometimes a fair measure of their error. 

Ep. Marsnal.t, 





AvsTrRiaN Ponisuments (7" §. xi. 469).— 
Running the gauntlet was essentially a military 
punishment in Austria, The German name by 
which I have always heard it mentioned was Spiess- 
ruthen-laufen. It must have been abolished soon 
after 1850. An old man in Austria once showed 
me his back, which, after the lapse of many years, 
still bore the marks, and testified to the severity of 
the punishment. 

Blows with the stick (Stock streiche) were meted 
out in certain round numbers. The favourite 
figure was twenty-five, smaller offences were 
punished by twelve blows; in more serious cases, 
however, fifty, nay, even seventy-five blows were 
administered. The latter figure I always under- 
stood was considered equivalent to a sentence of 


death. The punishment was administered both | 





by military and civil authorities. In the army 
the executioner ex officio was the corporal, who in 
olden times always appeared on parade with the 
emblem of his office, the hazel-nut stick. I witnessed 
the carrying out of the sentence on several occasions, 
The victim had to lie down on a low bench or a 
gabion, or, if on march, and nothing else could be 
found, on a drum, and two corporals soon got 
through their task. In serious cases a surgeon was 
always present. This corporal punishment was 
abolished more than twenty years ago. 

The third method of punishment to which your 
correspondent refers must have been the flogging 
of women, as practised on Hungarian and Italian 
ladies by that fiend in human disguise General 
Haynau. L. L. K 


RecinaLp Heser (7 S. xi. 229, 310).—It is 
not a little curious that so many wrong dates are 
given in the various accounts of the Heber family. 
In the * Landed Gentry,’ ed. 1879, it is stated that 
the Rev. Reginald Heber was born in 1729, and 
married first in 1733. That strange error is re- 
peated in the last edition; and now your corre- 
spondent asks a question about the date of his 
second marriage. In the ‘Landed Gentry,’ ed. 
1879, it is said that his first wife died in 1774, 
that he married secondly in 1882, and that his 
son Reginald, the bishop, was born in 1785. The 
years only are given. Y. S. M. 


Issues or Earty Venetian Press (7™ 8, xi. 
407, 471).—Erroit might consult De Vinne’s 
‘Invention of Printing,’ published by Triibner & 
Co, (1877), for the information which he requires. 

J. F. Mayserecu. 

Liverpool. 


THUNDERSTORM IN WinTeER (7™ S. xii. 87).— 
Nearly all snowstorms are thunderstorms, and 
thunder may usually be heard in the course of 
them ; but in England it is seldom loud, though 
in the mountains of Provence and of Corsica 
thunder is almost of daily occurrence in December 
and January, and is often loud. D. 


Tavpack : Inpamira: JERE: Seres: PaTongE: 
Jowrine (7 S. xii. 89).—The good gere, more 
properly gougére, is explained in a note by Sir T. 
Hanmer, ‘Lear,’ V. iii. The force of it is the 
same as in ‘Henry IV.,’ where Falstaff says,. 
“ What a plague have I to do with a buff jerkin?” 
and the Prince answers, ‘‘ And what a pox have 
I to do with my hostess of the tavern!” 

J. Carrick Moore. 


Mary Breton (7 §, xii. 28).—Errout is in- 
correct in stating that Mary Hope, née Breton, was 
buried in Westminster Abbey. It is true that 
tablet to her memory exists on the west wall of the 
south transept, or Poets’ Corner, close by the en- 
trance to the Chapel of St. Faith ; but, as will be 
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seen from a copy of the inscription which I give 
below, her remains are interred, with others of the 
Breton family, in Norton Church, Northampton- 
shire. The tablet in question is perfectly plain, 
and is inscribed as follows :— 

To the memory of Mary Hope, who died | at Brock- 
hall, in the County of Northampton, | on the 25 of 
June, 1767, aged 25, and whose | Remains unnotic’d lie 
in the Neighbouring | Church at Norton, this stone, an 
unavail | ing Tribute of Affliction, is by her Hus ! band 
erected and inscribed. 

She was the only Daughter of Eliab | Breton, of Forty- 
hall, Middlesex, Eeq'", and | was Married to John Hope, 
of London, mercht, | to whom she left three infant sons, 
Charles, | John, and William. 

Tho’ low in earth, ber beauteous form decay'd, 

My faithful wife, my lov’d Maria ’s laid. 

In sad remembrance, the Afflicted raise 

No pompous tomb inscrib’d with vena! praise : 

To Statesmen, Warriors, and to Kings belong 

The trophied Sculpture, and the Poet's Song, 

And these the Proud, expiring often claim; 

Their Wealth bequeathing to record their Name. 

But humble Virtue, stealing to the Dust, 

Heeds not our Lays or monumental Bust. 

To name her Virtues ill befits my grief, 

What was my bliss can now give no relief, 

A husband mourns, the rest let friendship tell, 

Fame, epread her worth, a husband knew it well ! 


_ There is a short pedigree of the Breton family 
in Baker's ‘ History of Northamptonshire,’ vol. ii. | 


pp. 416, 417; but I think this will in no way be 
useful in connecting John Hope with Baring 
Brothers. 

A short time since I was permitted by a friend 
to look through a copy of an indenture of four 
parts, dated September 5, 1802, in which the in- 
fant son Charles spoken of in the above inscription 
is alluded to as the Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lord 
Advocate of Scotland. 

I hope the “true story of Mary Breton” will 
soon be forthcoming. I am, like Exroxt, very 
curious to know more about her, for it seems to 
me that a fair share of romance must have been 
woven into her life. Joun T. Pace. 


_ Was Mary Hope, the only daughter of Eliab 

Breton, of Forty Hall, Middlesex, buried in West- 

minster Abbey, as alleged by your correspondent ? 

By the tablet affixed to the wall of the south 

transept, 

“she died at Brockhall, in the county of Northampton, 

on the 25th of June, 1767, aged twenty-five, and whose 

remains lie in the neighbouring church at Norton 

She left three infant sons, Charles, John, and William.” 
_ Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Henry Jenkins (7 §. xi. 484).—Your corre- 
spondent M. mentions bows and arrows being used 
at the battle of Pinkie, 1547, and seems to think 
this a late example. They were used in England 
for hard upon a century after this. The following 
quotation bearing on this subject may be of interest 
to him and others :— 


“Though bows and arrows appear no more in the 
muster papers after the year 1599, there is an entry of a 
| presentment of a jury at Lyme in 1648, which will be 
more extraordinary as that town stood a dreadful siege 
in 1644 for seven weeks, and was defended by Admiral 
Blake against Prince Maurice : ‘Item we present that 
| the generalitie of the town is without boes and arrows,’ 
| We must deem this jury to have been behind their age. 
| A few years before they presented the mayor for not re- 
pairing the ‘ butts,’ and ‘the town faultie for not using 
artillery,’ ¢¢, bows and arrows.”—‘Diary of Walter 
Yonge’ (Camden Society), ed, by George Roberts, 
p. xviii. 
Mr. Roberts does not seem to have known that 
j evidence exists of their being in use in many 
| quarters during the earlier years of the great 
| struggle between Charles I. and the Parliament. 

In the issue book of the Parliamentary Ordnance 
Department, 1643-1644, a manuscript in my own 
possession, the following entry occurs :— 

“xxvyj Aprilis 1644. Deliuered ye day and yeere 
abouesaid out of his Ma Stoares w” in ye office of ye 
orda’nce vnto M' W™ Molins Comptroller of ye ordn’nce 
for ye Militia of London These arrowes Xc, hereafter 
| menc’oned to be imployed in the Service of ye State By 
warrant from the Lord gen" ye Earle of Essex. dat. ye 
day & yeere aboue said vizt. 

Longe bow Arrowes 
Muskett Arrowes ... 
Shooteing Gloues ... 
Bracers 

Bowstrings ... eee 
Quivers of leather... 
Bow Cases ... 





. xij™ ciiij™ xij 
. Vij ix’ _ 
- xxv) 

- vj° 

- x™ grose 

eos lxiij 

. xxviij bundles.” 
EpwarD PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Women Barsers (7 §, xi. 327, 385, 438).— 
Having the privilege of reading in a good reference 
library, where that storehouse of information 
‘N. & Q’ is taken, and being a member of the 
ancient craft of barbers, I notice that under the 
heading ‘Something New’ there appear interest- 


ing notices of women barbers. I find on reference 
that women barbers are not “something new.” 

The following notice is copied from Hone’s 
‘ Every-Day Book,’ London, 1826, vol. i. p. 1271: 

“ Mr. Smith’s inquiries concerning barbers have been 
extensive and curious. He says: ‘On one occasion, that 
I might indulge the humour of being shaved by a woman, 
I repaired to the Seven Dials, where, in Great St, Andrew 
Street, a slender female performed the operation, whilst 
her husband, a strapping soldier in the Horse Guards, 
sat smoking his pipe. There was a famous woman in 
Swallow Street who shaved; and I recollect a black 
woman in Butcher Row, a street formerly standing by the 
side of St. Clement's Church, near Temple Bar, who is said 
to have shaved with ease and dexterity.’ His friend Mr. 
Batrich informed him that he read of the five barberesses 
of Drury Lane, who shathefully maltreated a woman in 
the reign of Charles II. Mr. Batrich died while Mr. 
Smith’s ‘ Ancient Topography of London’ was passing 
through the press,” 


| The following is copied from Sir Charles A. 
|Cameron’s ‘History of the Royal College of 
Surgeons,’ Dublin, 1886, p. 60:— 
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“The charter of King Henry VI. [1446] cannot be 
found. Perhaps it was surrendered, a practice not un- 
usual on receiving a new charter. It is, however, some- 
what fully recited in Queen Elizabeth’s charter, granted 
in 1572. It enabled women to be admitted to the free- 
dom of the guild, a proof that even in those early days 
women aspired to be disciples of Esculapius.” 

It is, therefore, not too much to assume, if women 
were admitted to be surgeons, that they also shaved 
and cut hair. Cote. 

Dublin. 


Rastewt (7 S. xi. 366, 514).—I believe there 
has never been any doubt that John Rastell, sen., 
& printer, married Elizabeth More, daughter to the 
judge, and his sons rose in life. Had he a daughter 
who married John Heywood, the epigrammatist ; 
or who was wife to the latter, also named Rastell ? 

A. H. 


Jobn Rastell, the nephew of Sir Thomas More, 
left two daughters (according to my notes, with 
“so said” attached). Anne married Dr. Griffith 
Lloyd, Principal of Jesus College, Oxford, who 
died in 1586. (According to others this Anne was 
daughter of Dr. Lougher, but improbable.) Eliza- 
beth married Dr. Lougher, who died 1585 (as in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. xi. 514). My notes say she after 
married —— Powell, Principal of Jesus College. 

Tuomas WILLIAMS. 


Mystery Piays or Miracte Prays (7" S. xi. 
64).— William Stephanides or FitzStephen, in his 
‘Descriptio Nobilissimz Civitatis Londoniz,’ writes 
thus :— 

** London, instead of common interludes belonging to 
the Theatre, hath plays of a more holy subject : Repre- 
sentations of those Miracles which the holy Confessors 
wrought, or by the sufferings wherein the glorious Con- 
stancy of the Martyrs did appear.” 

The whole sentence is preserved in Stow, and is 
very curious, This author was a monk of Canter- 
bury, who wrote in the reign of Henry II., and 
died in the reign of Richard I., a.p. 1191. 

W. Love tt. 

Temple Avenue, E.C. 


Sim Peter Deyis, Bart., Vick-Apmirat (7 
8. xii. 43).—This gallant commander of the Cen- 
turion, Anson's famous ship, which ‘‘ rounded the 
world,” and afterwards fought gloriously off Cape 
Finisterre, May 3, 1747, had for his sister, pro- 
bably, the Elizabeth who is mentioned by Mr. 
Hirwett, the proprietress of a once highly select 
academy for young ladies which was established 





| 


Mediterranean no less important personages than the 
then Commodore Keppel and his friend Mr. Joshua 
Reynolds, afterwards well known as the first 
President of the Royal Academy. It is one of 


the Centurion’s crew who, bundle and bludgeon in 

hand, lounges on the roof of the ‘‘ machine” 

Stage Coach, or 
F. G. 8. 


Hogarth engraved in ‘The 
Country Inn Yard,’ 1747. 


Tuomas Grirritas Wainewricnt (7* §. xii, 
41).—Mr. Oscar Wilde’s sketch of Wainewright 
appears under the title of ‘Pen, Pencil, and 
Poison,’ in the volume of ‘ Intentions’ recently 
published by James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co,, 
London. There is also a memoir of him, by Mr. 
W. C. Hazlitt, prefixed to a volume of his essays, 
which may be bought from “ remainder” book- 
sellers for about eighteenpence. Surely this is 
enough and to spare of such an unsavoury scoun- 
drel. Cc. 0. B 


Dr. Nurratt may, perhaps, like to know that an 
account of ‘Thomas Griffiths Wainewright (Janus 
Weathercock) the Poisoner’ appeared in Walter 
Thornbury’s ‘Old Stories Retold, published by 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus, and forming one of the 
volumes of “The Mayfair Library.” 

G. F. R. B. 

In Walter Thornbury’s ‘Old Stories Retold,’ 
pp. 256-273 are devoted to the story of this 
“specious monster.” Sr. Swit. 


Tue “ Farz” (7™ S. xi. 228, 395; xii. 34).— 
The term “ fall” for the “‘ back-end ” or decline of 
the year is common here. Other forms in constant 
use in season are the fall of the year, the fall of 
the sap, the fall of the leaf. The belief is very 
widely spread that physic should be taken at “ the 
fall,” and some brew a decoction of herbs which I 
have heard called ‘‘ fall-medsen.” These drink it 
once or twice, and there is the end of it. With 
them it is a matter of form only—this taking of 
“fall-medsen.” I remember my good mother used 
regularly every year at “‘ spring” and “fall” to 
make a household drink of various herbs boiled, 
fermented, sweetened, and bottled. This was 
good, and to the last drop the brew was comsumed 
for that reason. I have no doubt but that I and 
the rest derived benefit from it, and I can say that 
since those days I have never tasted a drink 
which I liked better. There was no intoxication 
in it, but nevertheless it was, when at its sharpest, 
heady. Tos. Ratcuirre. 


in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, and is occasionally | 

mentioned with reverence in memoirs of the| V°rk#p. 
middle of the last century, and, I think, was | 
distinguished by Dr. Johnson, that absolute judge | tention that “fall” for autumn “ is not confined 
of young ladies’ schools. The Centurion not only to any particular districts, but is common through 
attended Anson in his voyage, and, single-handed, | a large part of England ”—I should say in every 
captured the great Acapulco galleon and fought off | part of England. But I think that it was more 
Finisterre, but she, April 25, 1749, conveyed to the commonly used in my youth than it is now. The 


‘ 


Canon Venabtes is entirely right in his con- 





recently 
e & Co,, 
by Mr. 
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phrasefis an eminently poetical one, and may, 
therefore, in accordance with the law of progress, 
be expected to die out. It is, perhaps, as is the 
case with many other old English expressions, 
more commonly used at the present day in the 
United States than among us. Many readers will 
probably be reminded of Fanny Kemble’s charming 
lines, beginning ‘‘ How call ye this the Season’s 
fall, that is the glorious pageant of the year!” I 
quote from memory, and am not sure of the last 
words. T. Apotpnus Tro.wore. 
Budleigh Sa!terton. 


The following example of fall—autumn may be 
added to those already cited :— 

“ Physicke is either curative or preventive ; Preventive 
we call that which by purging noxious humors, and the 
causes of diseases preventeth sicknesse in the healthy, or 
the recourse thereof in the valetudinary; and this is of 
common use but at the Spring and Fal!.”—Sir Thomas 
Browne, ‘ Peeudodoxia Epidemica ’ (1646, p. 230). 


Cc. C. B. 


Sxettum (7@ S. xii. 43).—This is one of the 
names Tam o’ Shanter was called by his wife :— 
She tould thee weel thou wast a skellum, 
A blethering, blustering, drunken ble!llum. 
R. D. W. 


Mercnuants’ Marks (7 §, xi. 466; xii. 52), 
—What I have been in the habit of describing as 
“the figure 4 flory,” answering pretty closely to 
some of the descriptions given at the last reference, 
occurs again and again in the churchyard of Dun- 
blane, Perthshire. It is represented on tombstones 
of various age. Speaking from recollection of a 
brief inspection made in the spring of last year, 
these marks are found on tombs of the seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and I rather think of the nineteenth 
century also. In one particular example I re- 
member that the figure was almost as long as the 
stone—indeed I am sure it was three feet in length. 
I was greatly puzzled, and not knowing anybody to 
ask at the time, was fain to come away with my 
thirst for knowledge unslaked. Dunblane is very 
rich in mural inscriptions and carvings over door- 
ways. One house in the main street, probably not 
more recent than the middle of the seventeenth 
century, has this identical “4 flory.” Its foot 
divides into three roots, as it were. I have since 
been told that it is a masonic emblem. _ Is it so? 

Gro. NeItson. 


These marks were not unfrequently used as 
seals, Thus, Abraham Gibbs, Steward of the City 
of Exeter, seals his will with his mark, viz., in an 
heraldic shield a line pale-wise between the letters 
A and G, having a small circle at either end, and 
crossed near the top by a short line with a loop 
at its dexter end. The seal of his nephew, John 
Gibbs, of Exeter, is much like it, except that the 
line opens at the top and is closed by a horizontal 
line, forming a small triangle, base upwards, and 





the lower end of the perpendicular line branches 

right and left into two, which form loops, and are 

brought over and joined in a point below. The 

letters are I G. Henry H. Gisss. 
St. Dunstan’s, 


Crapie-Lanp (7 §. xii. 49).— 

“ Tauntoy.—By the custom of this manor, if any 
tenant die seized of any customary lands or tenements 
of inheritance within the same, having a wife at the 
time of his death, then his wife inherits the same lands 
as next heir to her husband, and is admitted tenant 
thereto, to hold the same to her and her heirs for ever, 
in as ample a manner as any other customary tenant 
there holds his lands, under the rents, fines, heriots, cus- 
toms, dutiee, suits and services, for the same due and 
accustomed. And if any tenant die seized of any cus- 
tomary lands or tenements of inheritance within the said 
manor, having no wife at the time of his death, and 
baving but one son, then that son inherits the same 
land as heir to his father; but if he has more sons than 
one, then the youngest son inherits the eame as sole heir 
to his father, And eo likewise of daughters : if he have 
more than one and die without issue male, then the 
youngest daughter inherits the same as sole heir to her 
father. But if such tenant have neither wife, son, nor 
daughter, then the youngest brother of the whole blood 
inherits the same lands; and if he have no brother of the 
whole blood, then the youngest sister of the whole 
blood; and if he have neither brother nor sister, then 
the youngest next of kin of the whole and worthiest 
blood inherits and holds the lands to him and his heirs, 
or to herand her heirs for ever, under the fines, rents, 
heriote, customs, duties, suits and services for the same, 
by the custom of the said manor.”"—Collingon’s ‘ Somer- 
set,’ vol, iii, p. 233. 
Tuomas Henry Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


This custom, which is better known by the 
name of “borough English,” prevails in the 
manors of Lambeth, Hackney, and St. John of 
Jerusalem in Islington, and also at Heston, Ed- 


monton, and other places in England. 
G. F. R. B. 


Cradle-land is evidently the custom called 
“ borough English,” which holds in many manors, 
and under which lands descend to the youngest 
son. By special custom it extends to collaterals. 
In Kent (unless there is a special custom proved 
to the contrary) all lands are subject to the custom 
of “gavelkind,” and pass to sons equally. This 
custom also extends to collaterals. Full informa- 
tion as to both these customs can be found in most 
law works on the subject of real property, and in 
other encyclopedias and works of general reference. 

A. Cotuinewoop Lez. 
Waltham Abbey. 


The tenure of cradle-land or cradle-hold is not 
unknown even in metropolitan parishes. Thus, 
Hammersmith Terrace, whence I write, a part of 
the manor of Fulham, is held in this way. The 
youngest son succeeds. It is a tenure of quite 
another sort which obtains in Kent and seems to 
be alluded to by J. F. W. The latter is known as 
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gavelkind, and under it, as the term indicates, all 
the children of a family inherit. 


Wittts’s Rooms (7™ §, xi. 144, 213, 373, 418, 
458, 513; xii. 77)—I am obliged to Mr. 
Wueattey for his courteous acknowledgment 
that the “insertions” were not mine, but 
apparently those of Mr. Peter Cunningham. 

With respect to “ Brooks’s,” I doubt whether Me. 
WueEat ky is correct in stating that the club was 
originally called ‘*‘ Almack’s.” The fact is that it 
arose from a company of gentlemen who met at 
Almack’s, and it was taken over by Brooks long 
before he built the club-house in St. James’s 
Street. It was, in point of fact, ‘‘ one of the 
clubs at Almack’s” alluded to by Boscawen in 
his letter to Delany. Again, as to ‘‘ Almack’'s” 
as a gambling club apart from “ Almack’s’ 
proper, it would seem that this inner circle for 
very deep play was not opened until after 1773, 
for Topham Beauclerk, writing to Lord Charle- 
mont, November 20, 1773, says, referring to it, 
“that den is not yet opened.” It follows, there- 
fore, that when Rigby wrote to Selwyn, March 12, 
1765, ‘‘all the deep play had been removed to 
‘Almacks,’” he could not have referred to any 
gambling club apart from the rooms opened in 
the previous month of that year. 

Mr. WueatLey says nothing about the con- 
nexion between Marlborough Chambers and Al- 
mack’s. I cannot imagine how the “ Marlborough 
Club” became associated with ‘*‘ Willis’s Rooms”; 
but I think that when Mrs. Harris wrote to her 
son, April 5, 1764, ‘‘ Almack is going to build 
most magnificent rooms behind his house” (vide 
Malmesbury correspondence), she could only have 
referred to Marlborough Chambers. 

J. StanpisH Haty. 


Temple, 

RervsaL or KyicuTsoop py A Jupce (7* §. 
xi. 305, 396, 418, 477; xii. 77).—According to a 
table of precedence given in Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 
p. 298, judges take precedence of younger sons 
of barons, but not of younger sons of earls, whilst 
younger sons of barons take precedence of knights. 
But supposing the younger son of a baron to be 
created a judge, and not to have received the 
honour of knighthood, he would, I suppose, be 
addressed as “ My Lord” on the bench and as 
plain “ Mr.” in private life. Here the knight would 
have the advantage, and his wife would be, of 
course, addressed as “ lady.” 

My friend Mr, E. H. Marsna tz is quite right 
in his remarks as to many sons of nobility baving 
accepted knighthood ; but how few would remember, 
until he reminded us, that the great Duke of 
Wellington was the son of an earl, and therefore an 
“honourable.” He owed little to his aristocratic 
connexions. Another ‘‘ honourable” knight was 
his old comrade in arms in the Peninsular War, Sir 


| a list of the officers of the Queen’s in 1684. 


Edward Paget, a son of the Earl of Uxbridge, and 
brother of the Marquess of Anglesey. 
Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. E. H. Marsnatt, in challenging Ma, 
PickForp’s accuracy, is himself to a certain extent 
inaccurate. He makes what is a very common 
confusion between a Knight Bachelor and a Knight 
of an Order. The Hon. Sir Arthur Wellesley and 
other knighted “honourables” were Knights of 
Orders. True, such knights receive knighthood as 
Bachelors to qualify for the Order; but it is given 
at the moment, and is practically considered as 
part of the investiture. I shall be surprised if 
Mr. MarsHatt can find an “ honourable ” knight 
whose knighthood was only that of a bachelor. I 
do not say there never were any, but it must be 
very exceptional; and at this moment there cer- 
tainly are none. C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 


List or Orricers Wantep (7 §. xii. 68).— 
The Queen’s Regiment was no doubt commonly 
known as Lord Inchiquin’s between 1675 and 
1680, in which years it was commanded by William 
O’Brien, Earl of Inchiquin, who was at the same 
time Governor of Tangier, where the regiment was 
in garrison, and who was afterwards Governor of 
Jamaica. The regiment is mentioned as Lord 
Inchiquin’s when, on Oct. 24, 1680, it took part 
in a severe action under the command of his suc- 
cessor Sir Palmes Fairborne, whose appointment to 
the command of the Queen’s bears date Nov. 10, 
a fortnight after his death from his wounds, I 
shall be happy, should your correspondent get no 
nearer to the subject of his inquiry, to send ~ 

at 
by this time the regiment had become Col. Piercy 
Kirke’s, it bad quitted Tangier, and was encamped 
on Putney Heath. KILLIGREW. 


Some particulars of the officers serving in 1678 
in the Queen’s (Royal West Surrey) or 2nd Regi- 
ment of Foot, then known as the Tangiers or 
Governor’s Regiment, will be found in the history 
of that regiment by Lieut.-Col. John Davis, com- 


manding the 3rd Battalion. Of this work only 
vol. i., published by R. Bentley & Son, 1887, has 
as yet been issued. Ocher volumes are stated to 
be in preparation, and in vol. iv. is promised “ A 
Complete Roll of Officers and their services, from 
1661 to 1880.” On application to Col. Davis, 
Mr. A. Sawa would, no doubt, obtain the in- 
formation desired. J. C. 


“ Boop Is THICKER THAN WATER” (7% §. xi. 
487; xii. 53, 78).—The statement in Edwards's 
‘Words, Facts and Phrases,’ that this proverb is 
to be found in the early editions of Ray is incor- 
rect. Nor is it to be found in the late Mr. Bohn’s 
reprint of Ray, 1860, until you come to his ‘ Scot- 
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tish Proverbs,’ p. 226—not, be it observed, those 
of David Ferguson appended to Ray, though not 


foot of the stone the shield of Spencer : Quarterly, 
1 and 4, blank; 2 and 3, a fret, over all bend 


first printed there—but an omniwm gatherwm made | charged with five escallops; with seven other 


by Mr. Bohn from many sources besides Ferguson. | quarters. 

Scottish 
proverb, as I find in Allen Ramsay’s ‘ Collection,’ | 
first published in 1737, “ Blude’s thicker than | 
The earliest edition in the British Museum | 


lam inclined to agree with him that it isa 


water.” 
(which I have seen) is 1797. 
Vincent S. Lean. 
Windham Club. 
In the entail published at Edinburgh, 1822, 
i. 12: “ Ye ken his was sib to mine by the father's 
side, and blood ’s thicker than water ony day.” 
W. E. Buck.ey. 


Georck CrarKe, M.P. (7" 8S. xii. 24).—In 
the ‘ Official List of Members’ there is an entire 
absence of returns at bye-elections to the Parlia- 
ment of 1685. George Clarke was elected for Ox- 
ford University on November 23, 1685, in the 
place of Sir Leoline Jenkins, deceased (see Wood’s 
‘Fasti’). He afterwards represented Winchelsea, 
1702-5 ; East Looe, 1705-8; Launceston, May, 
1711-13; and finally, Oxford University from 
December, 1717, till his decease in October, 1736. 
Might I add that I shall be greatly obliged to 
any correspondent who can direct me to a list of 
the Parliament of 1685-87 containing the returns 
at by-elections ? W. D. Ping. 


Hardy’s ‘Le Neve’s Fasti’ (iii. 506, 507) gives 
the return for Oxford University, in 1685, 1717, 
1721-2, and 1734, of George Clarke, Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, described in the first caseas M.A., 


in the others as D.C.L. 
C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 


Longford, Coventry. 


Tae Wasuincton Ancestry (7™ §, xii. 23). 
—All Mr. Waters’s labours fall short of proof that 
‘Laurent. Washington. Northampt. Gen. fil. av. 
nat. 19” of 1621 is the same as the ‘‘ Surrogate 
pro hac vice at Whethampstead, 1649-50.” I 
admit the general probability, but the evidence 
falls short of certainty. Then, again, why should 
an M.A., beneficed clergyman, rector of Purleigh 
since 1632-3, he described as Mr. Layarance 
Washington at Tring in 1635? He was not 
ejected till 1643. Was he really unfrocked and 
incapacitated for clerical duties at such early date? 
If so, why reappear in 1649-50 as Surrogate ? 
Bat tradition says he held still one small living ; 
perhaps it only means that he had a private estate. 
The above three phases of life are all proved ; but 
such a character part in real life, such a tria juncta 
in uno, does seem incredible. A. Hatt. 


The wife of Sir Richard Anderson is called 
daughter of “ Robert Spencer Baro de Wormeley” 
on the stone which lies over her remains within 
the communion rails of Tring Church, and at the 





Tuomas WILLIAMS, 
Aston Clinton Rectory, Tring. 


Hussar (7 §, xi. 406 ; xii. 13).—Muss Mac- 
LAGAN’S Magyar friend simply repeats the old tale 
about huszdr being derived from husz and dr, with- 
out furnishing a tittle of historical proof of where 
and when he found it recorded that the magnates 
“compelled each twenty householders to turn out” 
a cavalry soldier. It is quite correct that husz 
means twenty and dr the price; but the price of 
twenty is husz dra, and not huszdr, in Magyar. 
My notes on this subject have been de- 
stroyed and I am writing from memory; 
bat Miss Mactacan’s friend can easily satisfy 
himself about the correctness of my state- 
ments by a reference to the Magyar Nyelvér, the 
Hungarian philological journal, wherein he will 
find that the word hussar is pure Slavonic, that it 
is older than the reign of Matthias Corvinus, and 
that long before the year 1458 hussar was the 
name—or shall I say sobriquet ?—of a tribe of wild 
horsemen, who, like the Cossacks and the Uscocchi 
in historic times, and like the Kurds and Bashi 
Bozuks in our own days, lived by raids made upon 
the homes of their fellow-countrymen, until King 
Matthias Corvinus, with the consent of his Parlia- 
ment held at Szeged, took them into his pay, 
organized them, and formed them into regular 
troops. I do not believe the “ etymology” husz- 
dr is much older than the beginning of the present 
or the end of the last century, and may, in all 
probability, be traced to Stephen Horvath, the 
greater part of whose ‘‘ etymologies” are founded 
upon mere punning. The proper meaning of 
hussar or gussar in Slavonic is goose-herd. Cf, 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ second 
edition. L. L. K. 


Bailey's ‘ Dictionary ’ (1782) contains the follow- 
ing curious item :—‘* Hussars= Hungarian Horse- 
men, so called from the Huzza or Shout they give 
at the first Charge.” The above appears to be a 
good example of etymology made easy. 

J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Before Miss Mactacan adopts the suggestion 
of her Magyar friend as to the derivation of this 
word, I hope she will consider the following. Mailly, 
in his ‘ Esprit des Croissades’ (i, 256), describing 
the ships of the Crusaders, says :— 

“ The largest of these transports was called the Vissier 
or Huissier—in the Latinity of the day Huiseeria or Us- 
seria or Usaria(Ducange). It was used for the transport 
of horses. Fifty such ships, according to the monk 
Godefroi, could carry 2,000 cavalry with their horses and 
10,000 soldiers with their arms, The word is said to be 
derived from Awis, signifying a door. This was in fact 
the entryport for the horses, and was submerged when 
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the ship was at her loadline. When all were embarked 
the seams were carefully caulked * just as one would 
caulk a wine cask,’ says Joinville, ‘ because when the 
ship is at sea the entryport is entirely under water,’ ”’ 

I would suggest, therefore, that hussar is the con- 
traction of hussar-soldier, or soldier landed from a 
Usaria, “ hussar,” or transport-ship. 

Essex Court, Temple. 


Brron’s Town Hovse (7* S. xii. 28).—I have 
read a number of books relating to Byron, but I 
cannot find out anything in reference to the house 
mentioned by your correspondent. Possibly the 
following may be interesting. It tells of several 
houses in London where Byron really did live. I 
extract it from ‘ Literary Landmarks of London,’ 
by Laurence Hutton :— 

“ Byron was born at No. 16, Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, in a house since numbered 24, and marked by 
the tablet of the Society of Arts In August, 1806, he 
wrote to a college friend from No. 16, Piccadilly, but 
he does not appear to have remained then long in London. 
No. 16, Piccadilly was on the site of Piccadilly Circus, 
and the house disappeared when Regent Street was 
formed. In the winter of the same year Byron was for 
a short time at Dorant’s Hotel, which stood in Jermyn 

Byron occupied loduings at No, 8, St. James’s 
Street at various times from 1808 to 1814. While living 
in this house, in 1812, and shortly after the publication 
of ‘ Childe Harold,’ he woke up on that historic morning 
to find himself famous.” 
Ratra Ciancey. 

King’s Cross, 

Mr. Jeakes may be glad of the following 
paragraph, which I extract from ‘Old and New 

ndon,’ vol. iv. p. 311 :— 

“The house, No, 24 [not 20), at the north-west corner, 
now a shop below and a private hotel above, is am- 
bitiously styled ‘ Byron House,’ on account of a tradition 
—which, however, lacks verification—that the poet 
lived here about the time of his ill-starred marriage with 
Miss Milbanke.” 

Mos 1n Urse. 

Nasn’s ‘ Mevapnon’; “ Ereanisar”(7* §, xii. 
28).—The “tale of John a Brainford’s will” is an 
evident reference to Jill, or ‘* Gillian,” or Joane of 
Brainsford’s will, to which there are numerous 
references in the Elizabethan dramatists, including 
Webster, ‘ Westward Ho !’ also Shakspeare in the 
quarto edition, Haz, ‘Shaksp. Lib.,’ vol. vi. p. 183. 
From the reference in ‘ Westward Ho!’ it seems 
she was credited with the powers of witchcraft. 
The ‘‘will” referred to is a black-letter poem, 
written by Robert and published by Wm. Copland, 
n.d., 4to, (Dyce’s ‘ Webster,’ 1857, 238). ~ What 
she bequeathed in such will can be seen by 
reference to Nash’s ‘ Summers last Will and Testa- 
ment’ (Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ vol. viii. p. 19) ; it is, 





heading to Mr. Foarp’s note, ‘ Nash’s ‘‘ Mena- 
phon,” ’ a misnomer—the “‘ address to the gentle- 
men students” being by Nash, ‘Menaphon’ 
being by Robert Greene? If Mr. Foarp desires 
more reference to Gilla Brainford I shall be pleased 
to communicate with him. 
A. Cottinewoop Legg. 
Waltham Abbey. 


‘Or THE Trewnes oF THE CaHRisTIAN Re- 
ticion’ (7" §. xii. 27).—This formerly much- 
esteemed “ Worke Concerning the trunesse of 
Christian Religion” was originally 
“ Written in French, by Philip of Mornay, Lord of Plessie 
and Marly. Begunne to be translated into English, by 
that honourable and worthy Gentleman, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney, Knight, and at his request finished by Arthvr 
Golding.” 

I quote the above, verb. et lit., from the title-page 
of the fourth edition, 1617. The earlier editions 
are said by Lowndes, s.v. “ Mornay,” to have 
been published in 1587, 1592, and 1604. The 
third and fourth editions have an ‘‘ Epistle Dedi- 
catorie ” from Thomas Wilcocks—who revised the 
translation—to Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
The fourth edition is in black letter, but the 
spelling ‘“‘Trewnes” occurs in one of the earlier 
ones. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 


This is a translation from Philippe de Mornay, 
Seigneur de Plessis-Mornay, by Sir Philip Sidney 
and Arthur Golding. There were editions in 
1587, 1592, 1604, and 1617. 

Wittram E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 


Tuomas Hoop anp THe Lote (7" §. xii. 27). 
—I can give Mr. Bovucuier a curious parallel to 
his quotation. In Edward Irving’s ‘Orations,’ 
1823, where he speaks of the former condition of 
Scotland, the following passage occurs: ‘‘ The 
pastoral vales and upland heaths, which of old 
were made melodious to the shepherd’s lute” 
(p. 238). On first reading this I concluded that 
“lute” was merely a misprint for flute, so utterly 
absurd seemed the notion of a Scotch shepherd 
twanging any kind of guitar. But a few pages 
further on (p. 364) I came to “‘ a shepherd’s love- 
sick lute.” What Irving imagined a lute to be it 
is difficult to say; but evidently he did not know 
that it was a stringed instrument, a thing as un- 
known to Scotch shepherds as it would have been 
unfitted for their use. The lines Mr. Boucnigr 
quotes are not in my copy of Hood’s poems. 

J. Dixow. 


It is probable that Mr. Boucurer does not 


perhaps, hardly suitable for the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’| often fail in poetical apprehension ; but I venture 
In the note on such page the passage from ‘Mena- | to think he has not been successful in catching the 
phon’ is quoted as “Joane a Brainford’s will.” | thought of Hood in the lines to which he has 


“ Eternisht ” is obviously “ eternized,” and not a 


| called the attention of the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 


misprint for ‘‘ furnished.” By the way, is not the | Mellow lute-like tones may sound in a lover's ear 
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from the lips of his mistress without his being 
under any delusion as to the nature of the instru- 
ment which produces notes of comparable timbre ; 
and if Hood had written, 
The mellow flue upon those lips, 

as Mr. Boucuier suspects he may have done, we 
should have lost a melodious line, and have instead 
of it one which suggests, at least to me, a ridiculous 
image of the fair subject of the song. 
Sr. Swirary, 


Tae Royat Mavunpy (7" §. xi. 447; xii. 12, 
53).—May I add as a postscript to my previous 
reply on this subject the farther extract which 
follows, and with which I have just met? It 
shows that Edward III.’s neglect of fasts, and the 
penance inflicted for it, increased as years advanced : 

“1337-8, For feeding 1,500 poor men for ‘12 dier’, 
4 tempor’, et 10 vigilis’ when the King did not fast ; 
for 31 Fridays between 31 August and 12 April, 3,100 
poor fed, 19/. 7s. 6d.; for feeding 1,600 poor for eleven 
Fridays between 12 April and 11 July, when the King 
did not fast, 107. 6s. 3d°° (Wardrobe Account, 61/17, 
Q.R., 11-12 Edw, IIL). 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Piant-Ltore (7" §S. xii. 47).—The botanical 
name of the plant which is said to have sprung 
from Helen’s tears is Inula helenium. Under the 
name of elecampane it had formerly a great re- 
putation in medicine. A drink made of it is said 
by Culpeper to “quicken the sight of the eyes 
wonderfully.” Gerarde writes: “‘ Some report that 
this plant tooke the name of Heleniwm from Helena, 
wife to Menelaus, who had her hands full of it when 
Paris stole her away into Phrygia.” ©. C. B, 


The botanical name of the plant which is said to 
have sprung from Helen’s tears is Inula helenium, 
belonging to Asteraceze, commonly known as ele- 
campane, A. 


So.ution or Eyicma (7 §S. xii. 48).—One 
solution is bedfellow, another may better be left 
to the imagination. In a MS. copy, circa 1810, 
penis me, the verses begin thus :— 

If it be true, as Welchmen say, 
Honour depends on Pedigree, 
Then stand by—clear the way— 
Retire ye sons of old Glendower, 
And you ye sons of haughty Gower, 
And let me have fair play. 
DromMonp-MILLIKEN. 


Harts (7 §, xii. 48).—The definition of the 
term “ pot-hat” I must leave to wiser heads than 
mine ; but I should like to ask whether it is not 
an historical fact that a white hat was originally 
the sign that its wearer was a Radical in politics ? 
And I seem to remember that the famous Alder- 
man Wood, who was a strong supporter of Queen 
Caroline, was the first man who wore a white hat. 
This may be a dream, but is deeply impressed 
on my mind. The alderman was created a 





baronet, his son was the Lord Chancellor Hather- 
ley, and his grandson is the distinguished soldier 
General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.C. 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


‘The Hats of Humanity, Historically, Humor- 
ously, and Aisthetically considered ; a Homily,’ by 
George Augustus Sala, a tiny quarto of sixty pages, 
contains many curious facts and dates about all 
sorts of hats. There was also a correspondence in 
the Mainzer Journal, about May, 1890, showing 
that the high silk hat, or “cylinder,” was much 
more than a century old. The Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle, May 17, 1890, gave the following 
quotation :— 

“ Among the marginal illustrations by Albrecht Diirer, 
of the famous Prayer Book of the Emperor Maximilian, 
there is a man wearing a high hat: and in a book of 
crests and escutcheons of Jost Ammann, published in 
1589, a high hat forms the crest of a nobleman,” 

Este. 


I have always understood a ‘‘billycock” to 
mean a low-crowned soft hat with a wide brim, 
and, of late years, a “ pot-hat” to be a low-crowned 
hard felt hat with an ordinary narrow brim, while 
a “top-hat”=a chimney-pot. Annandale’s ‘Con- 
cise Dictionary” (1890) has, “ Billicock=a low- 
crowned felt hat.” J. F. Manserea. 

Liverpool. 


Recister oF DunstasLe Priory, co. Bep- 
FoRD (7™ §, xii. 68).—May I be permitted to add 
that this volume found a place in the library of 
books and MSS. of Walter Clavell, of the Inner 
Temple, Eeq., F.R.S. and antiquary, dispersed by 
auction on March 29, 1742? It was again sold 
(for 41. 7s. 6d.) in the sale of Mr. James West’s 
curiosities in February and March, 1773 (Nichols’s 
‘Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica,’ 1784, vol. iv, 
No. xxvi. pp. 238, 252). Daniet Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


A Few: Severat (7 S. xi. 107, 317; xii. 16, 
74).—I was once in court when a tramway accident 
case was being tried. The road was up, paving- 
stones were scattered about, and it was sought to 
establish negligence. A cockney witness, who 
had seen these stones, was closely cross-examined 
as to the exact number. Badgered and brow- 
beaten into a profuse perspiration, he at last 
exclaimed, “‘ Well, there was more many than 
there was few!” Not another question was asked. 

Ayprew W. Torr. 

The Leadenhall Press, E,C. 


Barsapors Recorps (7 §. xii. 44).—About 
two years ago I wrote to the Secretary’s Office in 
Barbadoes for the will of a relative. It was promptly 
forwarded to me, but in such an extraordinarily 
imperfect state that I had to ask for an explanation. 
The part of the will that I wanted was not there. 
The explanation was that the book containing the 
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copy had been bound the previous year, and that 
“some leaves had probably been lost”! A perfect 
copy was forwarded to me, and the Secretary (not 
Mr. King-Harman) was good enough further to 
inform me that it had been made at very great 
trouble from the original will, which was “ falling 
to pieces.” The will was proved in 1828. In 
what state are “records dating from the earlier 
part of the seventeenth century” likely to be? 
The will I refer to was, of course, certified by the 
Colonial Secretary, and yet as it reached me at 
first it was simply nonsense, and the cost was 
twenty-seven shillings. VERNON. 


Tae Waire Harvest (7" S. xii. 49).—Surely 
this expression must have been derived from 
John iv. 35, “ They are white already to harvest”; 
and we are told that “the whiteness of the ripening 
corn in the East has often been remarked by tra- 
vellers.” It turns more yellow with us, but this is 
far nearer white than the green colour which it 
loses. Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


What is a summer of distant date? Is not the 
white harvest that cap of snow that frosts the poll 
of Christmas? Hoary winter, like the noon of 
night, is that elderly sort of summer that stands as 
far away from itself as is its own opposite. 

©. A. Warp. 


“CLOTHES MADE OUT OF wax”: “TouTTIES” 
(7* S. x. 408, 456; xi. 33, 98).—To what Mr. 
Bvutien wrote at the second reference may be 
added the following quotation from Ben Jonson’s 
‘The Gipsies Metamorphosed ’:— 

Nor need you be once ashamed of it, madam, 
He 's as handsome a man as ever was Adam. 
A man out of wax, 

As a lady would aks, 
Tutty=nosegay is used in the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. W. H. Long, in his ‘Glossary,’ quotes— 
And Primula, she takes the tutty there. 
* Caltha Poetarum,’ 1559, 
Of. also “ Tyte, tust, or tusmose of flowrys or other 
herbys (tytetuste or tussemose, s.), olfactorium ” 
(‘ Promp. Parv.’). F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


The late Rev. William Barnes (“the Dorset 
poet”) supports Mr. Buiuen’s rendering of this 
word. In his ‘Grammar and Glossary of the 
Dorset Dialect,’ published for the Philological 
Society (Berlin, 1863), he gives “tutty, a nosegay, 
a bunch of flowers,” and quotes from Curturde’s 
* Caltha Poetarum,’ 1559 :— 

And Primula, she takes the tuéty there. 
Mr. Bovcuier will see that the word may be 
considered, perhaps, both “an archaism and a 


provincialism.” J. 8. Upat. 
Fiji. 


_ Otp Encuisx Bisnoprics (7" §. xii. 48).—There 
is a convenient little map for common use in 





Churton’s ‘Early English Church,’ at p. 87, of 
“England at the time of the Saxon Kingdoms, 
showing the number of Royal Cities and Bishops’ 
Sees, with the early Monasteries, from Augustine 
to the time of Alfred and Edward the Elder.” 
Ep. MarsHa.t, 


Consult the ‘ Atlas Classica,’ published in 1808 
by Robert Wilkinson, 58, Cornhill, which contains 
a map of “The Dioceses of England, with their 
alterations to the [then] present time,” together 
with a chart of the succession of bishops. 

W. D. Pryk. 


“Tae Mancnester Scuooi” (7 §. xii. 28), 
—Speaking on the income tax in the House of 
Commons on March 10, 1848, Mr. Disraeli said :— 

“ The great leaders of the school of Manchester never 
pretended for a moment that they advocated the prin- 
ciples of regulated competition or reciprocal intercourse; 
on the contrary, they brought forward new principles, 
expressed in peculiar language.” 

Again, in the same year, summarizing on August 30 
the work of the session, he observed :— 

“ One of the most popular causes which is assigned for 
this unsatisfactory state of affairs, and for the existence 
of this great evil, is that there is too much discussion in 
the House of Commons, too many speeches, too muck 

I think it was urged as an obstacle to the con- 

duct of public business by the members of the Manchester 
school.” 
These are the earliest instances of the Disraelian 
use of the phrase I have yet found ; and it may be 
noted, in addition, that Cobden, “their distin- 
guished leader,” as Disraeli had called him in the 
speech last quoted, accepted the designation. Dis- 
cussing, on April 28, 1853, Mr. Gladstone’s first 
Budget, Cobden said :— 

“The hon, member for North Warwickehire (Mr. 
Newdegate) said that the Manchester school were going 
to ruin the aristocracy Do not let the hon. member 
blame the Manchester school for the increased taxa- 
tion,” 

But speaking at Manchester itself four years later 
(March 18, 1857), and a fortnight after Lord 
Palmerston had been defeated on the China ques- 
tion, Cobden did not accept the term so com- 
placently. “ Well, now,” he asked, “ what is it, 
after all, that the so-much-abused Manchester 
school wants?” And later, “I am told that this 
Manchester school, as it is called, do not pay 
sufficient attention to the interests of Manchester.” 

Malmesbury, in his ‘Memoirs,’ describing the 
scene in the House of Commons on the occasion 
of Lord Palmerston’s defeat on February 19, 1858, 
upon the Conspiracy to Murder Bill, remarked 
that the noble lord “actually shook his fist at the 
Manchester clique.” But this variant does not 
seem to have been elsewhere used, and the 
original phrase had almost dropped out of 
political memory, when—and, curiously enough, 
a few days after you published the query as to its 
earliest employment—Lord Salisbury revived it 
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by thus speaking at the dinner of the United Club 
at St. James’s Hall on July 15 :— 

“There was a time when what was called the Man- 
chester School trampled upon us and treated us as un- 
learned and ignorant pereons, whose prejudices could 
only be despised Those times have happily passed 
away. The doctrines of the Manchester school in their 
old intensity are as much repudiated and disavowed as 
were even Imperial opinions fifty years ago."’ 


At¥rrep F. Rossiys. 


Fore-BesPeaks (7 §, xii. 8).—It would seem 
hardly necessary to call in a philologist here. Is 
not the meaning evident? “Thy evil fruit speaks 
thee beforehand not to be a good tree.” Compare 
1 Timothy v. 24: “Some men’s sins are open 
beforehand, going before to ae” 


C. B. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Original Do wments relating to the Hostages of John, 
King of France, and the Treaty of Brétgny, in 1360. 
Edited, with Historical Notices, by Sir G. F'. Duckett, 
Bart. (Printed for the Author.) - 

No portion of English annals is more splendid than 

that on which, frem recondite sources, inaccessible 

hitherto, Sir George Duckett has thrown new light. 

The portion in question covers the fifteen years imme- 

diatiately succeeding the battle of Poitiers, and includes 

the signature of the treaty of Brétigny, in virtue of 
which John, King of France. taken prisoner at Poi- 
tiers, obtained his freedom. In the list of those who 
were sent as hostages for the fulfilment of the treaty 
appear the most noted names in France,—John, Earl of 

Poitiers, afterwards Duc de Berri ; Louis, Earl of Anjou, 

sons of the king; Philip of Orleans, his brother; 

the Duc de Bourbon ; the Counts of Ponthieu and de la 

Marche, of Eu, Longueville, Alencon, Blois, Porcion, 

Vaudemont, Etampes, St. Pol, Harcourt, Vendome, and 

Auvergne ; the Sires de Coucy, Montmorency, Maule- 

verer, &c.; the whole reconciling the ‘Chronicles’ of 

Froiseart with the pages of the elder Dumas. How 

by evasion and other processes the list melted away is 

shown once more by Sir George Duckett. The new 
matter now published consists of the remonstrance of 
the Sire d’Amboise when called upon by Charles V. to 
proceed to England to replace Guy, Count of Blois, and 
of the summons of the king. They are copied from 
the muniments of the Duc de la Tremoille, some of 
which have recently been obtained by the Bibliothéque 

Nationale. More than common justification for re- 

eenting the selection of a new hostage existed in this 

case. Blois and Amboise, as every traveller down that 
adorable valley of the Loire knows, are close together. 

As in his remonstrance the Sire d’Amboise shows, his 

powerful neighbour bas been anything but amicable to 

him. Moreover, the Sire d’Ambaise (sic) had himeelf 

been taken prisoner‘at the battle of Poitiers, and “ mis a 

si haute rainsson ” that he has had to sell his land of 

Chevreuse and is still notably indebted. These and 

other pleas are put forward in what is a very curious 

and important document. Other records of scarcely less 

interest are preserved, and the whole is enshrined in a 

mass of historical and genealogical information which 

adds greatly to its value. Sir George's book supplies, 
indeed, a striking picture of life in England and on 
the western portion of what has since become France. 

It commends itself especially to the student of Froissert, 





and will be welcomed by all occupied with the study of 
medizevalism, 


Hanging in Chains. By Albert Hartshorne, F.S,A, 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Ir is a not very consoling reflection of Mr. Hartshorne’s 
that while “the ga!lows and the gibbet are the most 
ancient instruments of capital punishment in the world,” 
the custom “of exposing human bodies in irons and 
chains is almost peculiar to this country.” The archso- 
logical value and interest of the somewhat grim subject 
selected are, of course, indisputable. With its numerous 
illustrations from ‘La Cosmographie Universelle de 
Munster,’ 1552, from Viollet-le-Duc, and from other 
sources, the book exercises a ghastly fascination over 
the reader. To students of ‘N. & Q.’ it especially 
commends itself, dealing as it does with questions 
more than one of which bas been threshed out in its 
pages. So early as 1381, at Easthampstead, bodies which 
had once been hanged were at royal command hanged 
afresh in chains, the townsmen, who could hire no one for 
the purpose, being themselves condemned to discharge the 
repulsive duties, A strangely uncanny joke was played 
on five gentlemen attached to the Duke of Gloucester, 
who in 1447 were condemned for treason. “ They were 
hung and immediately cut down alive, stripped naked, 
their bodies marked for quartering, and then, no doubt 
very much to their surprise, pardoned.” England has no 
monopoly of horrors. So late as 1786 a prisoner was 
burnt at the stake in Berlin, and the same year a second 
was broken on the wheel in Vienna. The forms of 
ounishment invented at a still more recent date in 
— are too well known to need mention. Spain and 
Holland, in which last country a dog was hanged in 
1595, and its assets confiscated, supply their share of 
horror. The last case of hanging in chains in England 
took place in 1834, in Saffron Lane, Leicester. The 
disgraceful scene then witnessed probably led to the 
abolition by statute of the custom. We are indebted to 
Mr. Hartshorne for «a curious and valuable contribution 
to archeological knowledge. 


Dictionary of Political Economy, Edited by R. H. 
Inglis Palgrave, F.R.S. Part 1. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Tuils first part of the ‘ Dictionary of Political Economy’ 
carries the alphabet from “‘ Abatement’ to “ Bede.” It 
has many important papers on “ Adventurers,” “ Agri- 
cultural Communities,” “ Annuity,” “ Balance Sheet,” 
and other similar sul jects. The object of the work is to 
depict the position of political economy at the present 
day, to furnish explanations of legal and business terms, 
to supply short biographies of eminent economists of 
various nationalities, and so forth. In the case of dis- 
puted questions both sides will be given. No work pre- 
cisely corresponding to this exists in the English lan- 
guage, though France and Germany can boast such. It 

is sure of a welcome. 


Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden Time. By Sir 

Daniel Wilson, LL.D. Part IX. (Black.) 
BEGINNING with the Canongate and Abbey Sanctuary, 
this instalment of Sir Daniel's admirable book ends at St. 
Leonard's, St. Mary's Wynd, and the Cowgate, and has 
capital pictures of former houses of nobility now devoted 
to bourgeois or operative use. We are naturally in the 
track of Sir Walter Scott, as, indeed, where in Edin- 
burgh can it be avoided ! 


Part II. of the Journal of the Ex-Libris Society is an 
improvement upon the first part, It has an excellent 
paper by Mr, Arthur Vicars upon ‘Library Interior 
Book-plates,’ and a second by Mr. Robert Day on 
‘ Book-plates Engraved by Cork Artists,’ 
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Tus Library for August contains some papers of espe- 
cial interest to our readers, First in importance is 
Mr. Norgate’s learned dissertation on ‘Reynard the 
Fox,’ Mr. Guilding’s article on ‘Reading Charters’ is 
also of much value. 

Pror. DowpEn contributes to the ee a bril- 
liant paper on ‘Goethe's Friendship with Schiller,’ 
a friendship preceded by coldness, but outlasting 
Schiller’s life and prodigal of noble work. As Prof. 
Dowden observes, “The approach of mind to mind 
is very grave and noble.” Mr. Grant Allen, consti- 
tuting himeelf a herald, proclaims with “no uncertain 
breath the advent of a new poet.” Painter's ‘ Palace of 
Pleasure’ is discussed by Mr. J. A. Symonds, who shows 
the indebtedness of the great English dramatists to the 
translations from the Italian novelle, which are the 
chief feature of the book. Under the title of ‘ The 
New Yachting,’ Sir Morell Mackenzie describes a plea- 
sure cruise in the Mediterranean and other midland 
seas, Part 1V. of Madame Darmesteter’s ‘ Private Life 
in France in the Fourteenth Century ’ is given in what 
constitutes an eminently readable number.—In the 
Nineteenth Century, ‘A War Correspondent’s Remi- 
niscences,’ by Archibald Forbes, conveys a striking 
picture of the hardships and dangers a war correspond- 
ent has, under present conditions, to undergo. Some 
very touching stories are told of the sufferings of the 

rofeesional classes in Paris during the sieve, and one 
incident, at least, is absolutely pathetic. ‘The Drama 
of the Moment,’ by Mr. H. A. Kennedy, deals largely 
with Ibsen and to a certain extent with Mr. H. A, Jones, 
Mr. Reginald E. Prothero gives a well-written and an 
appreciative account of Théodore de Banville. ‘ Identi- 
fication by Finger Tips,’ by Francis Galton, F.R.S., opens 
out a quite novel study.—The Century Magazine isa 
holiday number, and has pleasantly varied contents. 
Of these the most interesting and the best illustrated 
is Mr. Farwell’s paper on ‘Cape Horn and Co-operative 
Mining in 49,’ Mr. Pennell depicts with pen and pencil 
‘Play in Provence.’ There is a long study of Tennyson, 
by Henry Van Dyck, and a fairly interesting life of the 
German Emperor—In the New Review appear ‘ Love 
and Fiction,’ by Paul Bourget, ‘Nathan Brown,’ by 
Prof. Max Miiller, and ‘Theatre Fires,’ by Capt. Eyre 
M. Shaw, all important articles. M. Bourget decides 
that love is not indispensable to fiction, and Prof. Miilier 
deals with the life of the famous American missionary 
and linguist. Prof. Marshall Ward, in‘ A Model City; 
or, Reformed London,’ inquires into the trees and flowers 
that will face the conditions of London life —Under the 
title of ‘ The Dutchman at Home,’ Mr. Charles Edwardes 
gives, in Macmillan’s, an appetizing account of skating 
in Holland, Mr. A. E. Street writes on Westminster 
Abbey, and Mr. A. 8, Bradley gives a saddening com- 
parison between the ‘East Lothian of Twenty Years 
Ago’ and that of to-day—To Temple Bar Mr. C. A. 
Ward contributes an excellent paper on ‘ Irish Bulls and 
Bulls not Irish.” We are a little startled to find ranked 
among “bold contradictions” in association with bulls 
Milton’s “ palpable obscure” and “ darkness visible.” 
What is Mr. Ward's authority for assigning to Killigrew 
the joke that the king is no subject? ‘ Wayfaring in 
the Quercy’ and ‘The Congress of Vienna’ are among 
the contente.—In ‘Some English Expletives,’ in the 
Gentleman's, we find the Maid of Orleans speaking of 
the English as godons, the first form of a name still 
sneeringly applied. Much curious information is given, 
but the writer attributes to Sheridan what belongs to 
Colley Cibber. ‘* Vernon and the Jenkins Ear War’ and 
‘Summer Beverages’ may be read with interest and 
advantage —The Rev, H.C. Beeching writes in Murray's 
on the poems of Robert Bridges, and Mr. Morley Roberts, 





in his ‘Great Steamship Lines,’ on ‘East through 
Suez Canal.’ Mies Balfour's ‘Two Visits to the Wi 
Coast of Connaught’ has attracted much attention, 
Belgravia has a paper on ‘Torquemada’ and ‘A F 
for Sussex.’—‘ Some Pagan Epitaphs’ repay attention 
the Cornhill, and ‘The Strange Instincts of Cattle,’ 
Longman’s, in which ‘ At the Sign of the Ship’ is al 
excellent.—An admirable number of the English J 
trated contains finely illustrated articles on ‘ Geo 
Wilson,’ ‘ Tewkesbury Abbey,’ and ‘ Dickens and Punch 
—Among articles to be commended in the Forum 

‘ Literature in the Market Place,’ ‘ Does Public Life gi 
Long Careers?’ and ‘ A New Route to the North Po 


Part XLI, of Naumann’s History of Music, tran 
by F. Praeger (Cassell & Co.), completes the work, 
plying title-page, &c., to the two volumes, the authe 
preface, and a full index. It gives, in addition, a hi 
of English music from Wallace and Barnett to Dr. Jo 
Hullah, who is held mainly responsible for the impro 
ment in church music that the last half-century 
witnessed. Lovers of music are to be congratulated 
the completion of this valuable work.—Part XLVII. 
Old and New London, by Walter Thornbury and 
Walford, begins at Knightsbridge, gives some striki 
pictures of the rustic scenes visible during the pre 
century, and an account, with ample illustrations, 
the Exhibition of 1851, then proceeds by Pimlico 
Chelsea.—In Part XXXIV. of Picturesque Austra 
a spirited account of bushranging, and of the death 
Kelly, Morgan, and other similar scoundrels, is gi 
Some New Zealand ports are then depicted.—Ruins 
the City of Samana, and views of Nablus, Safed, Jen 
&e,., are in Part XXIII. of the Holy Land and the B 
—Part VII. of the Life and Times of Queen Victoriall 
occupied with the years 1849 and 1850, and includes @ 
death of Queen Adelaide and the royal visit to Irel 
Itis profusely illustrated.—Cassell’s Storehouse of G 
Information, Part VIL., “ Beast” to “ Bill,” has a colou 
plate of poisonous fungi. 


Dr. EwAtp Ftiic8 is preparing for early publicati 
at the Clarendon Press, ‘The Life and Corresponde 
of Sir Philip Sidney. He will be greatly obliged if 
librarians or private collectors who possess inedi 
letters of Sidney will communicate with him, and, 


possible, furnish him with transcripts, His address 


Sidonienstrasse 39, Leipzig. 





Potices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices 

On all communications must be written the name 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, 
as & guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corresponde 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, qu 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, wi 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requ 
to head the second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

F. B.—The author of the ‘ Election: a Poem,’ 184 
is John Sterling. 

NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return cc 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make rs exception. 











